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Oriental Rugs Our Specialty 


Send for Our Price List 
We operate the largest plant in the Union and our 
54 years of practical experience is at your service. 


If you desire advice write us,we have an informa- 
tion bureau for all inquiries. 
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232 - 234-236 EAST 40th STREET 
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The Printers' Strike has made it almost impossible for a New York 
publisher to issue a book this month, Against obstacles apparently 
insurmountable, we have produced this number and of regular size, 


We beg the indulgence of our friends for any shortcomings, 
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EW YORK CITY, by action of the Board of 

Aldermen, October 14, has definitely decided to 

keep in force the daylight-saving law which has been 
in operation for the last two years. 

This law which, in this country was purely an 
emergency measure to apply during the period of the 
war, seems to have met with a great 
deal of opposition in the rural dis- 
tricts. The larger cities, and New 
York in particular, have appreciated 
the benefit of shifting the clock for- 
ward in the Spring, and it is confidently hoped by 
the sponsors of the New York City ordinance that 
other cities in the East will follow their lead. 

Just how the railroads will adjust their time- 
tables to New York’s clock has not been figured out. 

For years past there has been a difference of one 
hour between the time of Buffalo and that of Cleve- 
land, and this has occasioned no difficulty with those 
who knew of its existence. 


New York 
Retains 
Daylight Law 
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In New York City there is justifiable ground for 
the decision to be a law unto itself in the matter of 
working hours. With a population greater than that 
of Canada, in a space of fifty miles square, there is 
represented a community of such importance as to 
rightfully consider its own conveniences. It has chosen 
to throw down the gauge to the entire country on the 
matter of daylight saving and on the last Sunday in 
March the clock is to be put forward one hour at mid- 
night and put back one hour at midnight the last Sun- 
day in October. 


T IS as great an error for business men to take the 
small wave of radicalism spreading over the coun- 
try too seriously as it would be for the Government and 
state officials to take it too lightly. 
Grant in the beginning that there is 
a certain amount of unrest creating 
disturbances here and there, causing 
in some instances definite harm. 
But let us consider what it can ultimately accomplish. 
Can it ever in this country, as in Russia, put in 


Radicalism and 
Its Relation to 
Business. 





jeopardy our constitutional government, our laws and 
customs ? 

The answer seems obvious. 

In certain of our cities where the foreign-born 
pupulation is large, radicalism (Bolshevism is an ab- 
surd name) will cause a ripple, perhaps a decided ripple 
on the surface of things. But fortunately the United 
States is not made up entirely of cities. There ‘s the 
great farming population to whom such vaporings as 
issue from the teeth of the soap-box orators are prac- 
tically meaningless. Under the present system they are 
growing rich on the returns from the productions of 
their land. There are the towns and small towns 
(excepting some of the factory towns) where the ma- 
jority of the inhabitants are sharing in the country’s 
general prosperity, and these will remain indifferent to 
the cries of the agitators. And it must be remembered 
(especially by those of us who dwell in cities, and are 
prone to take ourselves too seriously) that it is these 
two classes, the agricultural and the small-town class 
that make up the bulk of our population, that cast the 
deciding votes in every election, that, in the final 
analysis, rule the nation. 

So, when you hear a man bewailing the radical 
“uprising,” fearing to go about his daily business un- 
concerned, hesitating to embrace new business ideas 
because he is afraid of the future and the “revolution 
which is bound to come” (a favorite phrase of the 
unintelligent), you can afford to smile at him. And to 
smile at him is the best way to convince him of his 
folly. Arguments with such men merely increases 
their faith in their own opinion. 

Take “Bolshevism” not too seriously. It is when 
its enemies, outside of the state guardians, take it too 
seriously that its power will begin to grow, because in 
its hand will then be put its strongest weapon—the 
ability to create fear. 
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1800 Pairs, in White, Ivory or Beige 


$2.25 to $12.50 pr. 


Suitable for windows in any room in House, Apartment, Chub or Hotel. 
































A S SHOWING that our fears of aggressive for- 
eign competition are not unfounded, the Lon- 

don Times in an issue some weeks ago published a 
report to the effect that a large contract for construc- 
tion engineering in Holland had just been accepted by 
a German firm on terms $100 per ton 

Ihat We less than the tender of a leading British 

May Expect firm; in fact, the price quoted in the Ger- 
man tender for the fabricated construc- 

tional work to be supplied was actually below the price 
quoted for the raw material as delivered by the rolling 
mills in England. The report closes with the sentence, 
“The willingness of the German house to undertake 
work on such conditions indicates the nature of the 
industrial competition which is now to be expected.” 





PRINTERS’ STRIKE AFFECTS STOCK LISTS. 

Owing to the printers’ strike in New York, the 
wholesale upholstery firms have found it impossible 
to maintain the stock-list service that is their custo- 
mary practice. 

They have appreciated the fact that this strike is 
in no sense a controversy for fair wages or fair condi- 
tions of work, but is a quarrel between local and 
international union factions against which the em- 
ploying printer has no defense except the solidarity of 
his own association. 


Right-thinking business men of every line are 
standing solidly behind the employers in the printing 


field, and are even sacrificing their own interests to a 
degree in order that they may not embarrass the em- 
ployer during this crisis. 

The upholstery wholesalers are giving full support 
to the Employing Printers’ Association, hence the ab- 
sence of their usual stock lists. 





Examples of recent New York department advertising. 
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Better Than Ever Before! The Annual Fall Sale of 


Curtains, Portieres and Other Home Decoratives 


Just om the heels of housecleaning comes this sale—elready awaited by hundreds of 
women who either have benefited themselves before or have friends who have! 


One of the most wonderful items—contracted for long, Tong ago (an old story, but « 
true one)—is a 


Marvelous Lot of Velour Portieres to Sell at 31.50 
Though Next Orders We Will Be Compelled to Sell at 45.00 





ings and highly lustrous in their fine 
| ment to any handsome room! 
Other beautiful velour F 
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See description 


ITS EXHIBITION 


Salon in the Chamber of Commerce. 
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HOW BEAUVAIS ARRANGED 


At the top, Salon of the Hotel de Ville; 











THE BEAUVAIS 


URING the progress of the war there was con- 

D siderable speculation in our trades concerning 

the length of time that would be required for the 

industries of the war-torn countries to recover thei 
accustomed operation. 

It has to some been a great surprise to learn how 
quickly France has resumed the full operation of her 
commercial activities. As soon as the armistice was 
signed plans were made and perfected for a spread of 
informative propaganda in this and other allied coun- 
tries, and in the year that has passed since the signing 
of the armistice, many notable exhibitions have re- 
sumed their customary seasons. 

The great fair at Lyons has just completed its 
second period for this year, the season running from 
October 1 to October 15. An exposition was held in 


TAPESTRY 


EXHIBITION 


New York two months ago to illustrate the present-day 
manufactures of art objects in France and plans ave 
already under way for a repetition of these affairs 
early in the coming year. 

Strictly local enterprises, such as the Society des 
Artistes Decorators, described in the September “U v- 
HOLSTERER,’ and the exhibition of the industries of 
3eauvais have also been a part of the year’s progress. 

The Beauvais Exhibition, which is now drawing 
to a close, having been in progress for five months, 
differs from the other enterprises mentioned inasmu *h 
as it is concerned with the products of a single dis- 
trict, and the industry which is the chief support of the 
district is a heritage from royal favor of the Fifteen‘h 
and Sixteenth Centuries. 

The art of tapestry weaving in France is insepa- 










































































rably linked with three historic names, Gobelins, Beau- 
vais and Savonnerie, and it is safe to say that were it 
not for the textiles which taking their names from 
these three places have made them famous as they 
themselves became famous we would know but little 
concerning French textiles in these early centuries. 

The exhibition at Beauvais, as might be readily 
imagined, was as important in its historic aspect as it 
was in its relation to the industry of to-day. 

It will be recalled that Beauvais knew the art of 
tapestry weaving as far back as the Fifteenth Century, 
and that in 1664 Colbert instituted there a “Manufac- 
ture Royale.” 

The products of the Gobelins were at this time ex- 
clusively reserved for the decoration of the royal 
palaces. Those of Beauvais were produced for other 
purposes and in competition with the products of 
Flanders. 

The exhibition, of which we show several views, 
was not held in a single building, but in several build- 
ings simultaneously. 

At the Manufacture Nationale there were dis- 
played both Gobelin and Beauvais tapestries of the 
Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries, also examples of 
the work of the Seventeenth Century. Here also was 
a working exhibit showing the process of weaving. 

At the Hotel De Ville the products of the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries were displayed in two 
salons, together with furniture, carpets, consoles, etc., 
making a complete and attractive ensemble. 

A similar plan was followed at the Chamber of 
Commerce, furniture and tapestries of the Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth Centuries being displayed. 

At the Prefecture two salons were devoted to the 
display which consisted of both furniture and tapes- 
‘ries, and at the Cathedral ecclesiastical tapestries of 
‘he Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries were shown. 


~ AN IMPORTANT DESIGN EXHIBITION. 


N EXHIBITION of cretonne and decorative silk 
designs is to be held at the Art Alliance from 
November 8 to the 19th and prizes aggregating $825 
will be given for the best that are shown. Special 
consideration, however, will be given to designs of 
mechanical excellence or designs which are practically 
ready for press. It is interesting to note the following 
provisions : 

TecHNicAL INForMATION—The kind and color of paper 
used in submitting designs is immaterial; tempera paints are 
generally used. At least one full unit and, if the design be 
small, two or three repeats should be shown. The design 
serves as a guide to the printer or weaver. 

The technique of woven designs is very complicated, but 
it is only necessary for the artist to remember that simple 
figures and few colors are best, that the size of each repeat 


should never exceed twelve inches “and the’ repeat-ts 
web, not in the length, as it is in printing. 





The roller for printing silk is 15 to.16.inches.in cir- , 


cumference and the pattern to be printed is engraved on the 
copper. A pattern, in order to be mathematically correct, 








must therefore either take up the entire 15 to 16 inches of the 
roller, or must repeat an even number of times within 15 or 

16 inches. 

_ A cotton printing roller, however, is 16 to 18 inches in 
circumference and the repeat must, therefore, be figured on a 
basis of 16 to 18 inches. 

_ A pattern is evpensive in proportion to the elaborateness 
of the engraving and the number of colors used. It is com- 
mercially important, therefore, that the arrangement of colors 
be effective and the actual number of them be kept down. It 
is better to limit the number of colors to five or less, although 
more colors can be used. This refers both to silk and cotton. 

Keep in mind that a textile design is not a picture seen 
on a flat surface, but the decoration of a material which will 
fall in folds. 


Among the judges we note the names of W. G. 
Burt, of Marshall Field & Co.; E. Irving Hanson, of 
H. R. Mallinson & Co.; F. W. Budd, of Cheney Bros. ; 
Harry Wearne and Henry J. Davison, representing as 
they do the upholstery and decorative trades. 





PICTURED OLD ENGLISH INTERIORS. 


R a book on English interior decoration to run 

into the third edition, it must possess more than 

ordinary authority or illustrations that are uncommon. 

Both of these characterizations apply with great 

definiteness to “Old English Interiors,” by C. J. 

Charles, the third edition of which has just been issued 
by the John Lane Co. 

Mr. Charles will be recognized as one of the men 
who has brought to this country so many Old English 
interiors, and whose name has been associated with the 
installation in this country of historic English wood- 
work that has been transplanted ‘from former palatial 
environments to suitable settings in American homes. 

The volume in question is elaborately illustrated 
in sepia-tone photographic reproductions, and it con- 
stitutes an important addition to the literature of the 
subject. 





SCREW HOLES ON THE MARKET. 


T USED to be the custom in the trades to have con- 
siderable sport with apprentices by sending them 
for left-handed screw-drivers, round-cornered squares, 
bolt holes, etc., and the average man learning that 
screw holes are actually on the market will receive the 
information with skepticism. But the unusual has 
literally come to pass. 

There is a firm in New England manufacturing 
brass screw-holes so constructed as to be driven into 
wood with a hammer, after which by removing the 
driving head, ordinary wood screws may be used. 

The manufacturer claims that they can be used 
anywhere a screw can be used, and also they make 
possible the use of screws in materials where screws 


“ordinarily used “would: not-held: They ace made to fit 
_ both machine screws and wood screws and come in all 


sizes. 
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THE WHY OF 


SURVEY of the current advertising in prac- 
A tically all lines of merchandise indicates an 

increasing use of trade-marks and names made 
up of syllables from firm titles which constitute a 
trade-mark. 


The United States Supreme Court recognizes 


absolute ownership in a trade-mark, and it and other 
branches of the judiciary are vigilant protectors of 
ownership rights, inflicting severe penalties on those 
who wilfully violate them. 

The value of a trade-mark is largely that of repu- 
tation, a trade-mark that is not known is practically 
valueless, but a trade-mark that is recognized as the 
identification of a product increases in value as the 
number of persons who recognize it is augmented. 

In addition to its value as an advertisement, the 
trade-mark has also a value as a guarantee of quality, 
for it is a safe conclusion that the manufacturer who 
is willing to sign his product with his trade-mark will 
keep that product up to its reputed standard. 

But there is still a further value in a trade-mark, 
and that is the fact that its use cannot be appropriated 
by some one else. Its positive personality is an in- 
destructible link through which the owner of the trade- 
mark is visualized to the user of the trade-marked 
article. The manufacturer may make a worthy prod- 
uct, it may be even better than the product of any 
competitor, but if it carries no trade-mark identification 
any competitive product may replace it when the next 
purchase is made. 

The chief value of a trade-mark is, perhaps, best 
appreciated, when some misfortune interferes with 
continuous production. The manufacturer’s mill may 
burn, or labor troubles may tie up his plant. If he is 
manufacturing staples, and has not trade-marked or 
advertised his line, his loss is serious. He cannot take 
over some existing plant, produce the kind of goods 
identified by his trade-mark and go ahead with his 
business. Should he have to rebuild a burned plant. or 
for some other cause suspend operations, his com- 
petitors can step in and take the trade permanently 
away from him. But no competitor can steal the 
prestige of his trade-mark. When conditions permit 
his re-establishment as a manufacturer, he requires no 
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A TRADEMARK 


introduction, his trade-mark with its established repu- 
tation enables him to resume business practically where 
he left off. 

All trade-marked lines, however, are not equally 
successful. The wider the publicity the trade-mark 
receives the greater will be the number of men who 
appreciate the qualities it stands for and its influence 
as a selling factor will be in like proportion. 

If you are a manufacturer it will pay you to study 
the trade-mark as a means of promoting greater busi- 
ness possibilities. If you are a-buyer the trade-mark 
should interest you as the mark of a definite quality, 
and as the identification of the producer of that quality. 


A BOOK FOR EMPLOYERS. 
SYCHOLOGY is coming to have more and more 
influence in the application of business practices, 

and books explaining the psychology of certain busi- 
ness relationships are meeting with extensive apprecia- 
tion on the part of those who can put their principles 
into operation. 

In a new book just to hand, “Employment 
Psychology,” by Henry C. Link, published by the 
MacMillan Co., the application of psychological prin- 
ciples, with regard to the selection, training, and grad- 
ing of employees is exhaustively treated. The twenty- 
six chapters of the book are divided into four parts: 
“Psychological Tests,” “Trade Tests and Other Ap- 
plications of Employment Psychology,” “Selection and 
Retention,” “Conclusions.” . 

This volume is not for the dabbler into the science 
of psychology, but it is for the serious-minded execu- 
tive who can appreciate the quality of its instruction. 
The space at our disposal is too limited to permit us to 
quote from the book, although many of the tests and 
charts are of extraordinary interest. 

The volume comprises about four hundred and 
forty pages of text and is a valuable addition to the 
business literature of the year. 

CREDIT GLADLY GIVEN. 
N LAST month’s “UpHoLsTerER” we neglected to 
state that in the Providence Theater the work of 
making and installing all of the draperies was per- 
formed by Emil O. Wildberger, of this city. 
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THE DRAPED DRESSING TABLE REVAMPED. 
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ENTER THE CRINOLINE DRESSING-TABLE 


return of the crinoline. The possibility of such 

a thing being true seems decidedly remote when 
we observe present-day fashions, but greater trans- 
formations have occurred before and may easily occur 
again. 


R veto. fashion advices from Paris announce 


The point of interest in the announcement is the 
fact that in the search for something new we very 
frequently revert to the past for inspiration. 

In furnishings this principle of reverting to 
former favorite styles is repeated over and over. The 
newest things are frequently the “oldest” and there is 
a spontaneous interest aroused for something of like- 
able qualities that is reminiscent of an old-time 
favorite. 

Forty years ago there was a considerable vogue 


for draped bedroom furniture. Milady’s dressing- 





table was a thing of wonderful festoons, swags and 
skirts comparable to nothing quite so much as the 
crinoline gown. There was something intimately per- 
sonal about the draped dressing-table, as we recall it, 
and there seems to be a probability of it being again 
restored to favor, for within the last month we have 
had inquiries for designs to suit modern needs. 

In response to this inquiry our designing staff has 
prepared a number of designs based on the styles 
which formerly were in vogue, but adapted to modern 
uses. The character of these adaptations is fully illus- 
trated by the accompanying drawings, and we can 
think of no more dainty piece of furniture for the 
young girl than one of these dressing-tables artfully 
planned in a fabric of her favorite color, or in net and 
lace with a lining which embodies her color preference. 
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CORNER ARRANGEMENTS FOR DRAPED DRESSING TABLES. 
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HREE ladies returning from the war have 

opened a decorative studio at 14 East 44th Street 

and here they are presenting some ideas in color 
which are the result of their experiences with the 
American Expeditionary Forces. 

They are working upon the theory that because the 
boys, returning weary and hungry from the trenches, 
were braced up wonderfully under the influences of the 
bright red, blue, gold and yellow colorings in the 
army buildings, that therefore this form of color has a 
tonic effect and the style of work they are doing is 
along this thought. 

For example, the walls of their living room at the 
Forty-Fourth Street apartment are of a deep, clear 
blue. The ceiling is bright green, the woodwork 
white and if you don’t like that, go into their bedroom 
if you are permitted, and you will find the walls are 
of dark purple, the woodwork blue and the ceiling 
yellow. 

In these prohibition days, when we can’t get much 
stimulant, these color schemes may serve as an excel- 
lent substitute. A cocktail combination, for instance, 
is the third room which is all yellow with the excep- 
tion of the woodwork which is bright blue; the ccil- 
ing is a lighter shade of yellow and the furniture is all 
blue. 

We doubt very much whether the experiences based 
upon war work will be of much value in the adoption 
of such color effects for peace time. The war devel- 
oped surprising tastes. Take the wrist watch for in- 
Few self-respecting men would have worn 
It was an acquired 


stance. 
a wrist watch before the war. 
taste. 

We recall that, back in 1915, a young girl in the 
family was .begging scraps of cretonnes from her 
friends because the Red Cross thought it would be 
nice to make up comfort kits of nice cheery cretonne. 
They thought they would be much better than the 
kind the Government was furnishing of khakt. 

So we helped by putting the subject up to the men 
in the trade. 

We all know the history of the movement from 
The demand for comfort kits became 
so great that a special Red Cross Auxiliary was formed 


that point on. 


to take care of the manufacture. 

We had a young man in the office here who was 
drafted and we said to him, “When you go into camp, 
we will see to it that you will get one of these comfort 
kits.” 

“Nothing doing,” said he, “I would as soon carry 
a powder puff or a lip stick.” 

The psychology of color tonic didn’t appeal to him 


COLOR STIMULATION-A FAD ORA CULT? 


























































in his normal state but conditions changed and a year 
afterwards the sight of a bit of bright cretonne was 
manna to the weary and depressed spirits of these boys 
in the trenches and we can understand how the house 
with the purple woodwork and the yellow ceiling 
appealed to their jaded senses like a pink lollypop on 
a green stick—then; but not now. 

However, the theory of the ladies on Forty-Fourth 
Street makes interesting reading, if not esthetic. 

“In most houses,” observed one of them, “the fur- 
niture receives the chief consideration. How will it 
look against the proposed colors? If the furniture 
doesn’t accept gracefully the color scheme of the room, 
paint the furniture.” 

There you are. Never mind your Colonial mahog- 
any or your Elizabethan oak. Who cares whether 
your Queen Anne is walnut or spruce when you get 
that camouflage paint over it and they are all reduced 
to the same level? Our grandaddy paid 5c. a gill 
for Holland gin, the same for Medford rum or 
brandy and 4c. a quart for old ale. 
happy days—but forget it. 

It doesn’t do us any good to hark back to conditions 
that used to be. We are up against the very material 
present. It was a shock when they raised us lc. on 
our morning paper—but we still live. And with a 
little patience and a little consideration for the other 


fellow, the readjustment period will be safely bridged. 


Those were the 





RECENT INCORPORATIONS. 
HE Persian Importing Co., Inc., New York, re- 
cently incorporated at Albany to manufacture 
rugs, carpets, etc. Capital $200,000. The incorpo- 
rators are Sam Chutjian and Behrens, of New York; 
Richard P. Bennett, Brooklyn. 


The Bofel Rug Co., Inc., Lowell, Mass., recently 
incorporated to manufacture rugs, mats from shoddy, 
waste, cotton or wool clippings. Capital $5,000, com- 
posed of fifty common shares. Incorporators are 
Charles H. Hobson, president; Harry K. Boardman, 
treasurer; Max W. Feis, clerk. 


Samuel W. Rice and Associates Co. have begun 
the erection of a new building on West Federal Street, 
Youngstown, Ohio, with a floor space of 17,000 feet, 
to house their decorative business. The building which 
was designed by Rice and Associates themselves will 
have many advanced features for the display and sale 
of drapery and upholstery material, wall-paper, car- 
pets, rugs, furniture, etc. Capita] stock of the corpora- 


tion will be $300,000. 
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HERE is a serious shortage of help in those 
[iets where remuneration is based on the em- 

ployer’s judgment. Such positions as depart- 
ment-store employees, office help, clerical forces, and 
the large group of executives who, though not owners, 
are directly responsible for the operation and control 
of large business enterprises, but depend on salary for 
their income. 

An evidence that employers are appreciating the 
gravity of the situation is seen in the profit-sharing 
plans recently announced by two New York stores. 
Franklin Simon & Co. announced a profit-sharing plan 
involving the payment to buyers, selling force, work- 
room employees and executives, of a bonus amounting 
to 5 per cent. of the payroll. Distribution of bonuses 
to the selling force is to be based on each individual’s 
s2'es. Together with this announcement the state- 
rm-nt was made that the system would in no way inter- 
fre with salary increases where such were deserved, 


PROFIT-SHARING 
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commissions had appealed to the buying and selling 
force of the organization and that it would give in- 
centive to continuous service. 

In the manufacturing field, the Simmons Co., of 
Kenosha, Wis., manufacturers of metal beds, have 
worked out the plan of paying to each employee a 
“dividend upon wages” equal to the amount that his 
wages would have earned if invested in the common 
stock of the company. For instance, if a man earned 
$1,500, one year, he would receive as a “dividend upon 
wages” the same amount paid to the holder of $1,500 
worth of common stock. When there is no dividend 
upon common stock there is no dividend upon wages. 
When the dividend upon the common stock increases 
the dividtnd upon wages keeps pace with it. 

Every man, woman, girl or boy employed by the 
company is to receive this dividend. Any employee 
dismissed for cause (and the right of appeal is ac- 
corded) or any employee voluntarily resigning his or 





The Simmons Co. Takes the Broad View That While Money Invested in a Business is Entitled, if 
the Earnings so Warrant, to a Larger Return Than the Ordinary Rental Value of Money, in Like 
Manner the Effort of the Employee is Entitled to a Return in Addition to Wages. 





and that the computation of length of service would 
include the time spent in war activities as uninter- 
iupted employment. 

According to members of the firm the plan was 
formed “for the purpose of increasing the bond of 
loyalty between employees and members of the firm.” 

A few days later Best & Co. announced the adop- 
tio: of an annual bonus system for non-selling mem- 
bers of their organization who receive less than $1,600 
salary during the year, on or before December 1. This 
bonus will be 5 per cent. of the annual salary for those 
who have completed one year of service, and will be 
increased until those who have completed fifteen years 
or more will receive 10 per cent. of their annual salary 
as a bonus. This plan was announced by the president 
in the expectation that it would appeal as strongly to 
the non-selling organization as the bonus on sales and 
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her position does not receive a dividend, but it is paid 
to any employee temporarily laid off or absent through 
sickness. In these cases the worker receives a dividend 
upon such sum as he has earned from the company 
within the year. 

This plan of the Simmons Co., according to their 
announcement, “is based upon the theory that the suc- 
cess of the business as represented by earning is the 
result of two major elements—that is, the capital in- 
vested in the business, and the efforts of the employee 
—it is a matter of common justice that this success be 
divided among those contributing to it upon some 
equitable basis. We believe that each one of these two 
elements is fundamentally an investment entitled to a 
return. 

“The Simmons Co. take the broad view that while 
money invested in a business is entitled, if the earnings 








so warrant, to a larger return than the ordinary rental 
value of money, in like manner the effort of the em- 
ployee is entitled to a return in addition to wages or 
salary. The plan includes every one from the presi- 
dent down to the humblest employee, so that all who 
work for the common good of the company shall share 
in its earnings.” 

This is distinctly a new angle on the question of 
profit sharing. In the first place, it does not set up any 
new system of wage earning, and does not remove 
from the employer the ability to differentiate between 
good wrokers and indifferent workers through dis- 
criminative salaries. On the other hand, it does insure 
a distribution of profit based on earning power as in- 
dicated by salaries, maintaining in every essential re- 
spect the element of competition and the incentive to 
work for a better wage than the regular scale. 

Prior to the war there was developing a strong 
tendency toward the mutualization of business in gen- 
eral. This tendency halted by the circumstances 
attendant upon the war seems to have revived in even 
stronger force, offering not only a palliative to the un- 
rest of organized labor, but a corrective to the helpless- 
ness of the unorganized class whose hours of labor and 
intensity of effort are limited only by individual 
initiative. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS OPPOSITE. 


S Rastencne when so much attention is given to the 

reproduction of Renaissance furnishings, and 
manufacturers are producing such exquisite furniture, 
it is interesting to note the restoration of the only 
theater in which, the late Sixteenth Century, Shakes- 
peare’s plays were produced under the author’s direct 
supervision at Hampton Court Palace. 

The theater that was built was for private per- 
formances. It was not a public theater hence its fur- 
nishings were as good as the furnishings of any other 
part of the palace. 


Recent research discloses the fact that the royal 
party occupied a platform covered with Oriental car- 
pets. The king and his family and guests sat in “elbow 
chairs” with cushions finely embroidered. The floor 
of the hall was sometimes covered with rush matting 
but more often with green cloth and a green cloth also 
covered the stage. Sometimes the floor was strewn 
with roses and almost invariably we find record of 
perfumes and scents being burned or sprayed. 

In all essentials, these rooms remain to-day as 
they were in Shakespeare’s time and the restoration of 
the theater and its adjaecnt rooms makes interesting 
study for the decorator and designer. 


























Of the above illustrations the 
four at the top represent circulars 
Window Treatment gotten out by Mr. Fay’s depart- 

Corteies cud vatents of | | ment, of the Rosenbaum Co., 
Sale The automobile card and the 

= competion bard. awning card are _postal- cards. 

eee.7s The two lower illustrations are 
cometete folders in connection with the up- 

Stee of vor drapery th | | holstery department of Kaufmann 
San ee Reece & Baer Co., sent to us by Mr. 
Herskowitz. 
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RECENT FURNITURE ACCESSIONS AT THE METROPOLITAN 


See description on the opposite page. 
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THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM FURNITURE 
COLLECTIONS. 
T IS to be hoped that some time in the near future 
the authorities of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
will somewhere find spaces to adequately display their 
wonderful furniture collection.. At present with the 
exception of a small display in the basement, they have 
no place to show their recent accessions with the result 
that many fine pieces which would be an inspiration 
to the.American manufacturer and to the students of 
the interior decorations are stored away in inaccessible 
places. 


Of the more recent accessions we show five in- 
teresting examples. The illustration in the upper right 
and left corners are two views of the same chair. This 
is a beautiful carved walnut side chair, made in Eng- 
land some time during the latter half of the Eighteenth 
Century. The chair in the center of the top is another 
English chair in the style of Hepplewhite and was 
made in 1780. 


The two upholstered chairs on the bottom of the 
illustration are examples of Eighteenth Century 
American work. The upholstery is, of course, modern 
but it is made in the same pattern and style of the 
original fabrics which covers these chairs. No less 
interesting of the recent accessions is the highboy 
which is of American workmanship and bears date of 
1760. This piece of furniture is from the Palmer col- 
lection and resembles greatly in style the work of 
William Savery. Although it does not bear his char- 
acteristic ornamentation. 


Twenty years ago articles such as old furniture 
and other decorative household articles could well be 
exhibited in small and inaccessible rooms, but at pres- 
ent there is a wide enough public interest in all things 
pertaining to good furnishings and good home deco- 
ration to make it worth any museum’s while to display 
these articles almost as prominently as they display 
paintings, statuary, etc. 





ORDNANCE SILK FINDS PURCHASER. 


HE speculation as to final disposition of army 
silk is settled by a sale officially approved this 
week, to the H. R. Mallinson Co. and the Bush Ter- 
minal Sales Co. of approximately 8,000,000 yards, at 
a price reported to be 72 cents a square yard. It was 
originally intended to sell this cloth by bid as reported 
in the July “UpHoLsterer,” but the highest bid was 50 
cents a yard for the widest fabrics. It was desired also 
to sell the entire quantity to one buyer, but because of 
the large quantity it was difficult to find a purchaser. 
It was understood that the firm’s quoted above had an 
option on the balance. 
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A BOOK FOR ART LOVERS 

Sse of art in general, and workers in 

water-color in particular, will find a recent special 
number of the “International Studio” of extraordinary 
interest. It is entitled “Early English Water-color 
Drawings by the Great Masters,” and carries the 
authority always associated with The Studio’s produc 
tions. 

The text contains a series of articles by Alex- 
ander J. Finberg, together with a descriptive catalog 
of the Exhibition of Water-color Drawings held in 
London in March and April of this year. 

There are twelve tipped-on illustrations in colors, 
and thirty or more illustrations in monotone, making a 
book of substantial size and an unusually clever ex- 
ample of art printing. 
Co., New York. 


Published by the John Lane 





AGAINST LICENSING DYE IMPORTATION. 

T A RECENT meeting of the board of govenrors 

of the Carpet Association of America, a discus- 

sion of the dyestuffs situation resulted finally in the 

adoption of resolutions expressing the attitude of the 

association toward the Longworth Bill, known as 
House Bill 8078. 

The Carpet Association is in hearty accord with 

any effort made to protect the American manufac- 

turers of dyestuffs and believes that this protection 


will be given in the ad valorem or specific duties but 
views with apprehension the result of that section of 
the bill which provides for an embargo against the 
importation of dyes excepting under a system of licens- 
ing to be controlled by a commission provided for in 
the bill. It summarizes its reasons for its objections as 
follows: 


_ 1. A number of dyes required in floor-covering manu- 
facture are not yet produced in the United States, and until 
they are produced in adequate amounts, they must be im- 
ported. 

2. A licensing system must inevitably be attended by de- 
lays, complications and uncertainties which would seriously 
impede and confuse the floor-covering manufacturers. 

3. Adequate protection to the American manufacturers 
of dyestuffs is apparently already provided for in the high 
tariff rates proposed. If they are not adequate, they could be 
increased. 

4. Under the terms of the Peace Treaty, control of the 
prices of German products is given to a Reparation Com- 
mission. 

5. The proposed “anti-dumping” legislation, which is 
likely to be enacted at the present session of Congress, will 
provide additional barriers to foreign competition. 

It will be interesting to learn what action is taken 
in this matter by the Cotton Association, the Silk 
Association of America and the Upholstery Associa- 
tion. 

The Secretary of the American Association. of 
Woolen and Worsted Mfrs. also objects to this licens- 
ing provision and has written a very forceible letter 
urging that they be removed from the Longworth Bill. 





THE JEWISH FUND CAMPAIGN. 
H. ROGERS, as chairman of the United 
M. 3uilding Fund Campaign of the Federated 
Jewish Institutions, has appointed the following trade 
comunittees : 

For the furniture trade, Mr. Guggenheim, of Spears 
& Co., Mark Friedner, of Friedner & Ebstein, Louis 
Holzwasser, Jacob Selig, of Piser & Co., Fred Kuhn, 
of Baumann & Co., Jack Karpen, of Karpen Bros., L. 
Greenstein, of S. Greenstein & Sons. 

For the upholstery trade, Salo J. Stroheim, of 
Stroheim & Romann, Alfred Lasek, Leon King, of 
Titus Blatter & Co. 

For the window-shade, oil cloths, etc., M. Damsky, 
Nathan Klau, of Weiss & Klau Co., Alfred Frankl, 
of Frankl & Marcin. 

Other trades which Mr. Rogers is taking care of 
will be attended to directly by Hyman Finkelstein in 
, conjunction with Alfred Lasek. 





DECORATORS ORGANIZE FOR ACTORS’ 
NATIONAL MEMORIAL DAY 
HE Actors’ National Memorial campaign, which 
fp on December 5, 1919, Actors’ National Me- 
morial Day in elaborate performances in leading the- 
aters throughout the nation, is being vigorously prose- 
cuted in the allied decorative trade. 

William Sloane Coffin, of W. & J. Sloane, Chairman 
of the Decorators’ Trade, is responsible for the prog- 
ress made thus far. He has surrounded himself with 
a number of prominent men in the various fields who 
were associated with Mr. Sloane in the various Lib- 
erty Loans, Boy Scout, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., Red 
Cross and innumerable other war drives in the recent 
past who have ever been ready and willing to do their 
utmost for any worthy cause. 

Said Mr. Frohman, recently: “It is impossible to say 
definitely at this time just how well any certain trade 
will fare. That question is one for the future to de- 
velop. All our efforts up to the present have been 
guided in one direction—perfection of plans during 
the absence of ‘Big Bill’ Edwards, our Greater City 
Chairman, who is now in Europe for the American 
Red Cross and is not expected back in this country 
until the latter part of this month. It will be Mr. 
Edwards’ duty to send the various trades away from 
the mark upon his return. Then the work of prosecut- 
ing the campaign will be started in earnest and the 
real business of the organization—that of selling tick- 
ets for the special performances that will mark the 
celebration of Actors’ National Memorial Day, De- 
cember 5, 1919—will be hammered vigorously in every 
trade center in the Greater City. 
this will require about one month. By that time we 
expect that every theater not only in Greater New 
York but also in each town, city, community and vil- 


We estimate that 


lage in the country that is participating in the testi- 
monial will have disposed of all tickets for their respec- 
tive ceremonials. Mr. Edwards will fire the opening 
gun of the campaign in the Greater City as soon as he 
returns.” 

Mr. Coffin pointed out that the campaign is being 
carried forward through propaganda in the decora- 
tors’ trade. He also said that the work of organiza- 
tion has been completed for some time and that due 
to Mr. Edwards’ absence selling had not been entered 
upon out of deference to the Greater City Chairman. 

“However, there has been no let up in our work,” 
he went on, “as we feel that one of the most important 
fields of the enterprise is properly advertising it. As 
the result of that policy there is not a person through- 
out the entire trade that has not been fully informed of 
the merits of the campaign.” 





STUDY HOURS AT THE MUSEUM 

N INTERESTING phase of work of the Metro- 
44 politan Museum is the study hours arranged for 
practical workers conducted by Miss Grace Cornell, 
of Teachers’ College. These study hours are express- 
ly arranged for those who are interested in what con- 
stitutes good design and color as related to merchan- 
dise and salesmanship. The sessions cover ten Friday 
mornings at ten o’clock beginning October 10 and 
March 5, and on ten Sunday afternoons at 2:30 o’clock 
beginning on Oct. 5 and March 7. 

The work will be illustrated by articles in the Mu- 
seum collections, and by articles left by dealers for 
this purpose. 

Miss Cornell will have the help of Mrs. Frederick 
Lee Ackerman, the well-known interior decorator, 
and Miss Ruth Wilmot, equally well known as a cos- 
tume designer ; also the assistance of other experienced 
specialists. 

As it is desired to keep the work personal and indi- 
vidual, it will be necessary to limit the size of the 
groups and to restrict the membership to those who are 
serious workers. Permission to enter the course will 
be given to those who are eligible upon application 
addressed personally or by letter to Miss Cornell, at 
the Museum, or to H. W. Kent, Secretary of the 
Museum. 


NEW TAX DEDUCTIONS 
N THE character of the deductions one may make 
on his income ta: returns, the government has 


decided by a ruling from the Treasury Dept. signed 
by I. Talbert that one is permitted to deduct the 
amount of any “luxury” or other sales taxes paid 
during the year. He cannot only deduct all the taxes 
which he pays the government direct but he can deduct 
theater taxes, transportation taxes or any other taxes 
that have been placed upon him in any way. 
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THE OUTLOOK 


IVE years ago, the suggestion that there was 
room for the development of American hand- 
wrought textiles met with little consideration. 
Today, however, with a great demand for unusual 
things that Europe is not supplying, there is a field for 
the artist weaver. The work of the handicraftsman 
can never be in competition with the factory, but the 
experiences of Baumgarten, the Herter Looms, the 
ISdgewater Tapestry Mills and others in the manufac- 
ture of tapestries is proof of the fact that there are 
those who will pay the price for quality. The exquisite 
embroideries brought over by Arthur H. Lee & Sons 
lave been sold with little difhceulty and only recently 
a lot of old English embroideries has been secured 
by B. Altman & Co., and the price is of little consid- 
eration in their sale. 
In the foreign population of our country there is 


FOR 


Working Exhibition of Weaving at the Art Alliance. 





HANDICRAFTS 


every type of craftsman of all nationalities trained 
in his own land to make beautiful things. The Art 
Alliance has been doing excellent work in encourag- 
ing and developing the restoration of the trades in 
this country which engaged these people in the old 
country. 

The plan is to develop Neighborhood Houses where 
skilled, talented people of all nationalities can have 
tle opportunity of going back to their trades, if not as 
permanent jobs at least as temporary or occasional 
avocations—a plan of work that will appeal very 
strongly to women, particularly who have no regular 
employment. 

If it can be found through these Neighborhood 
Houses that a profitable demand exists for hand-woven 
textiles, it will encourage a permanency of occupation 
but the present move is only in the experimental stage. 





“I think,” said a decorator the other day, “that 
the hand-woven fabrics would meet with ready sale 
if they were intrinsically good. We have discovered 
of late that price doesn’t cut much figure if the article 
has merit. I, myself, have paid $2.00 a yard for cre- 
tonne that under old conditions didn’t have a 75c. 
value, but I have paid the price because it was good in 
design and color whereas I would not pay that same 
price for another cretonne of the same line—same 
textile quality and the same number of printings be- 
cause pictorially inferior. I was paying for the design. 

“If a woman has the money to spend for good fur- 
nishings she is not going to stop at the cost of fine 
old English petit-points or crewel-work embroideries. 
lf she wants them, she will pay for them just the 
same as she will for a good rug or a good picture 
and if these things or similar things can be made in 
this country they will sell if they have art value. 

“These are times when art is coming into its own, 
very largely due to the fact that production of factory- 
made goods is not up to normal. There is a great 
scarcity of goods and when it comes to discriminating 
furnishings, it is surprising how much you can charge 
for an article that has art merit. 

“When Oriental rugs first came into this country, 
they were just rugs. They came in bales—bales of 
Daghestans or Shirvans at $10 apiece, but in a very 
little time the buyers discovered that one rug, because 
more beautiful than another, although no different in 
quality, could be sold for $25; another at $30. 

“If hand-weaving or embroidering is undertaken 
along conventional lines, I doubt if it will be success- 


ful but if the work is of high quality, it will be readily 


sold at profitable prices.” 








The illustrations on this page are of art craft 
workers exhibiting their skill at the Art Alliance. 


MONTAGUE & CO. SHOW NEW LINES 


R T. MONTAGUE who returned from a trip 
abroad about a month ago, has established him- 
self in business as an importer and mill agent under 
the firm name of Montague & Co., Inc., at 35 East 


Twenty-first Street. The firm have already received 


advance samples covering a splendid selection of cre- 
tonne, madras by the yard, and in curtains by the pair, 
and they will shortly have a selection of tapestry piece 
goods, and curtain-panel piece goods on filet net. 

A preliminary survey of the lines now being shown 
gives a very encouraging impression. There is a wide 
selection of cretonnes of conventional and modern 
type, the colors are clear and fresh and the qualities 
dependable. Some of the madras patterns shown are 
almost entirely covered, making a very substantial 
material though still possessing the transparent charac- 
teristics of madras. 

Mr. Montague has associated with him a corps of 
experienced salesmen. The sales force in addition 
to Mr. Montague himself will be composed of R. A. 
Fry for many years with the Stead & Miller Co., 
George Stirling, formerly with Miller & Montague and 
more recently with Elms & Sellon, and W. W. Batten- 
feld, formerly of Miller & Montague. No territories as 
yet having been definitely assigned. 

The styling of tke line will be largely in the hands of 
Julius L. Soeffker, one of the best known buyers in 
Chicago, for the last ten years in charge of the uphol- 
stery department of A. H. Revell & Co., who joins Mr. 


Montague October 15 7 ke office will be in charge of 
I.. B. Montaztue. 
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A. MANUFACTURER’S 


ization among manufacturers in. the various 

industries throughout the country, John P. 
Adams, of the Kensington Mfg. Co., spoke before 
the members of the Art-in-Trades Club Friday 
evening, Oct. 10th, on industrial conditions. 

The address was well received, and it was voted 
a masterpeice of industrial literature. 

Mr. Adams introduced his subject by dilating 
upon the early flounderings of unionism in the 
furniture trade, and concluded by urging the mem- 
bers to combat the Soviet and Bolsheviki elements 
that have crept into all trade unions. 

One of the interesting points in Mr. Adam’s 
discourse was what is known in the parlance 
of unionism as “snow balling.” This is a scheme 
by which the various artisans of any industry start 
with a general walk-out from one plant and pro- 
gressively cripple the entire trade. For instance, 
the painters revolt, the carpenters follow, the 
finishers strike, and the result is that one furniture 
factory is forced to discontinue business. A client 
calls up this factory for his goods and he is in- 
formed that the men are out on strike. The clientis 
immediately suspicious that this factory is oppressing 
labor and he intimates that he would be able to receive 
his order if the manufacturer paid the working men 
just wages. This factory is consequently the recipient 
of what is known in labor battles of a “black-eye” and 
it feels obliged to pay the employees larger salaries 
When this has been accomplished the news spreads 
among the other workmen of the trade that a 
certain manufacturer is paying his employees 20 
or 40 per cent more than they are receiving. Con- 
sequently, the employees of the other factories are 
disgruntled, and the manufacturers throughout the 
entire field are forced to pay the increase intro- 
duced by the first factory. 

In this manner, Mr. Adams pointed out, the 
workman in the furniture trade received from 40 
to 50 per cent increase in two months, and they 
boasted that they had the “world by the tail.” 

Desiring to make his talk as practical as poss- 


P LACING great stress upon the necessity of organ- 
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VIEWPOINT 


ible, Mr. Adams related his own experience. He 
was informed one day that a committee of seven 
would call upon him to discuss labor conditions 
in his plant, and he agreed to be at hand. Much 
to his consternation, five of the men who called 
upon him had never been connected with the fact- 
ory, one man had started to work the day before, 
and the seventh individual had been employed for 
about six weeks. Contending that these men were 
not representative of the workmen in the factory 
Mr. Adams refused to discuss affairs, and he re- 
quested that an entirely new committee meet him 
the following morning. 

The next day the requested committee put in its 
appearance. It consisted of representative men, and 
Mr. Adams met it half way. ‘These men declared 
that they demanded the recognition of the Interna- 
tional Carpenters’ Uuion and the same scale of 
wages for every man in the plant, from the cabinet 
makers to the sweepers—that is to say, the cabinet 
maker, the painter and the sweeper would receive 
the same pay. 

A few minutes later, Mr. Adams discovered that 
the committe was willing to waive the demand for 
the recognition of the International Carpenters’ 
Union, and that it also considered insane the idea 
of placing all of the employees on the same wage 
scale. “These men decided” said Mr. Adams, “that 
everything would be alright if we agreed to Lea 
each workman a little more money.’ 

Planning to make the settlement a lasting one, 
Mr. Adams decided to draw up a contract that 
would bind both the company and the workmen as 
to the scale of wages and hours. He said that he 
was willing to sign for the company and that he 
required on the contract the signatures of the em- 
ployes who were desirous of making a fair settle- 
ment. The committee decided to postpone ‘the 
signing of the contract until the next morning. 
The next day not a single workman reported for 
duty, and Mr. Adams was informed via the tele- 
phone that the men had held a meeting and decided 
to prolong the strike. A few hours later Mr. Adams 



















































was appraised of the fact that there was a general 
strike throughout the trade. 

“The whole strike,” said Mr. Adams, “was an 
affair of pure Bolshevism and Sovietism. ‘The 
strikers had been taught to say that their bosses 
were their enemies, that the wage system was obso- 
lete, that they meant to ‘freeze-out’ the employers 
and take control of the factories themselves.” 

The furniture men realized at this point that they 
needed organization to defeat organization, and 
thirty-nine manufacturers banded ‘themselves to- 
gether to conquer the radical element of the union. 
One manufacturer weakened, but thirty-eight re- 
mained loyal. Another manufacturer joined the 
ranks, and made the organization again thirty-nine 
strong, and after seven weeks the manufacturers 
scored a single victory for the right to conduct their 
own affairs. 

AN UPTOWN TAX OFFICE 


HOSE of our readers who must of necessity file 





ncome tax reports, or business lying in the uptown 
New York districts, will be interested in the announce- 
ment of a branch office of the Third Internal Revenue 
District of New York, which has been established on 
ark & Tilford Building, One 
Hunred an Twenty-sixth Street and Lenox Avenue. 


the second floor of the 
At this office returns for income taxes, special taxes 
and all miscellaneous taxes on soft drinks, commodi- 
ties, luxuries, etc., and monthly reports may be filed. 
Stamps for cigars, tabocca, cigarettes, documents, 
toilet articles and proprietary medicines will be sold 
A full line of blanks for filing all returns will be on 
hand. Notices of taxes due may be presented and such 
taxes paid at this branch office. In fact, it is the in- 
tention to give the taxpayers of Yorkville, Harlem, 
Washington Heights and the vicinity every persona! 
service and assistance without the necessity of their 
making a trip to the main office soon to be located at 
28 West 23d Street. 

The Branch Office is the first of its kind to be estab- 
lished in accordance with the policy of the Commis 
sioner of Internal Revenue, Daniel C. Roper, to relieve 
the congestion of collectors’ officers and serve the tax 
payers without their making long trips . 

NEW EXPRESS PACKING REGULATIONS 
The of interest to buyers and sellers of 

all classes of merchandise is the new express 
packing rules which have been approved by the United 
States Railroad Administration to go into effect on 
Dec. 10, radically changing many of the previous regu- 
lations for preparing shipments for movement by ex- 
press. 

Among the chief features of the new requirements 
is the “ule which will make it necessary for shippers 








to use containers of wood, fibre board, pulp board, or 
corrugated straw board of a specified strength for all 
shipments over twenty-five pounds. This means that 
hereafter paper wrapping will only be permitted for 
packages up to the twenty-five-pound limit. 

The new regulations ar, fashioned after those long 
in vogue for freight shipments, and the same kind of 
containers will be required, except that in the express 
service wider latitude is permitted in the size of the 
carton used. 

Full particulars may be obtained from local express 
offices, the regulations being embodied in Supplement 
No. 5, to Express Classification No. 26. 

A NEW TYPE OF SERVICE 

IMBEL BROS. are out with a service department 

that is interesting. They advertised, that the 
woman who wishes to display her skill in making up 
all manner of decorative articles for the home, will 
be given the services of their work-room where they 
have established a drapery school that will assist her 
in doing her own work. 





Their advertisement reads as follows: “In these 


days of uncertain labor conditions, quite a number of 


women have found difficulty in having their draperies 


planned for and hung promptly. It is discouraging 


to wait weeks for a decorator to come and so Gimbels, 
realizing what a great help the store could be to its 
patrons in matters of this kind, have opened a school 
for drapery making and designing.” 


Another New Gimbel 
Service 


The Upholstery Section is now ready to help its friends 
solve their decorating problems. 

For the woman who would like a pretty hcme and also an 
opportunity to display ker handiwork. 


Instructions Will Be Free of Charge 

If the materials and pee tains, Cushions, Bed Spreads, etc, 
are bought in the Gimbel Up- Now is the time to think about 
holstery Section for making all dressing up your home in its win- 
manner of decorative articles, | ter wardrobe, so come to Gimbels 
such as Window Draperies, Cur- , and let them help you. 

Always on the lookout fora chance to help the woman 
wiih a limited income—Gimbels opens this new school. 
In these days of uncertain labor conditions, quite a number 
of women have found difficulty in having their draperies planned for and 
hung promptly. It is quite discouraging to wait weeks for a decorator 
to come, so Gimbels, realizing the great help a store could be to its patrons 
in matters of this kind, have opened a School for Drapery Making and 
= 

To give you an opportunity 
to experiment with this New 
Drapery School we offer the 
following Birthday Specials: 


36-inch Faille at $1.50 yard 
en ane =e light —_ 

peries in all t colors. 
Silk and cotton ft 


36-inch New Madras Material 
at 75c a yard 

This comes in the light tints suit- 
able for bedrooms and also living 
room and a room des. 

45 in. and in. Madras in 
various ‘colors a patterns, $1.75 
to $3.50 yd. 


36-inch Tussah Silk 
at 75c a yard. 


This material is of silk with a The above illustration is one of the 
cotton filler making it more durable charming models Gimbels will teach 
for draperies. vou how to make 

GIMBELS—UPHOLSTERY SECTION—Sixth Floor 









































PRICES, PROFITS AND 


Tet is less profiteering in the legitimate dry 
goods store than anywhere else for the reason 
that they operate on just the same margin of 
profits that they always operated on. We do not know 
of any who have changed their system. 

They know what the goods cost them and upon this 
cost they figure their overheads and their profit and 
mark the selling price accordingly. They do not take 
into consideration the rapidly increasing value, not- 
withstanding that replacement each time costs a good 
deal tnore. 

But that is the dry goods way of doing it. Whether 
it is the right way under present conditions is a grave 
‘juestion. 

The live-wire grocer changes his prices every morn- 
ing as the wholesale market fluctuates. 

There has to be a readjustment. 

A well-known jobber and importer when he buys 
an article at a price in advance of an article that he 
already has in stock, strikes an average of profit on a 
compromise advance. But the dry goods firm seldom 
takes into consideration the fluctuating wholesale mar- 
ket with the result that a western firm woke up one 
morning to discover that a rug dealer down the street 
had bought $18,000 worth of their goods, cleaning out 
their stock of best things and was selling them at a 
50% advance. All due to the scarcity of goods. 

We know of a jobber that took a trip up New York 
State and brought down and put on his shelves a lot of 
merchandise he had bought from retailers. 

There is no use in telling the trade these exper- 
iences. Every man in every city can write a chapter 
on the subject. 

The war has produced in this country 15,000 million- 
aires and in the same way it .has weakened the finan- 
cial standing of double and triple this number whose 
holdings are in depreciated securities or in fixed in- 
comes. 

And as a result, there is a new class of buyers com- 
ing into the market. They are paying the prices for 
things they never bought before, and the big advances 
do not stagger them. 
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PRESENT CONDIGIONS 


It is only a few years ago that upholsterers were 
getting from $18 to $30 a week. Now it is $9.25 a day. 

It is only a few years ago that B. F. M. webbing 
sold for 90c. a piece, then it got up to about $1.10 in 
1912—now it is $2.97. 

In 1905 a jobber could buy good leather at 14c. a 
square foot; split leather at 7c. Now it is 44c. and 
28c.. respectively. 

Fifty-inch sateen used to sell to a jobber for 20c. 
Now it is 70c. 

Eight years ago, 31-inch cotton damasks for slip 
covers cost the jobber 131%4c. Now it is 55c. 

Amoskeag’s eight-ounce tickings in 1895 cost the 
jobber 834c. Now it is 45c. 

The same conditions that affect the prices on these 
goods affect the prices in printing catalogues, circu- 
lars, advertising, etc. 

The jewelry stores tell us that the people buying 
of them now are all strangers. They are not all mil- 
lionaires either—you don’t need to be, if you belong 
to a labor union. 

We are living in a period when commercial history 
is only something to remember, not to measure by. 

We are living in a time when there is no such 
a thing as fixed cost, and one must conduct his 
business with eyes wide open to the conditions that 
prevail. 





MUSEUMS AND THE CITY BUDGET 

T WOULD seem that the municipal authorities, 

both in New York and elsewhere, could find better 
channels through which to save money in making up 
their yearly budget, than to save by cutting down, to 
the point of absurdity, the amount of money voted 
for the support of such institutions as art museums, li- 
braries, etc. 

Until the present administration, the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art had received fairly adequate amounts 
from the city for its upkeep. But last year despite the 
increased cost of everthing their appropriation was 
a paltry sum compared to their needs. This year they 


are asking for $300,000 which amount represents 
just about one-half of what it will cost to keep the 
museum open to the public during the coming year 
and help them to maintain the educational features 
which have proved so popular during past years. 

\s museunis and institutions of this character are 
playing a greater and more important part in life of the 
people, certainly the work they are carrying on should 
not be handicapped for the want of a few thousand 
dollars, especially in the richest city in the world where 
city mong@in monv less ‘mportant fields is spent with 
a genero 

THE TRHXTILE SCHOOL IN FULL SWING 
HERE is now no question as to the sucess of the 
T sont classes of the New York School of Applied 
lextile Arts. Indeed, it has now the appearance of 
being unable to provide facilities for the number of 
students who wish to avail themseives of its advan- 
tages 

George McGeachin, president of the Upholstery 
\ssociation of America, has been indefatigable in 
his efforts to have the upholstery classes properly pro- 
vided for. lle has urged early registration and the 
widest publicity concerning the classes, and has made 
a personal appeal to all of the prominent firms in 
order that the young men in upholstery lines should 
have the fullest possible opportunity of availing them- 
selves of the school’s facilities It would seem only 
fair that, in this school which has been founded and 
fostered by the Upholstery Association of America, 


the men of the upholstery trade should receive special 


THE JOHN WANAMAKER STORE 














A small. but very fine, collection of early The old Bowne House is now maintained 
Awerican furniture with particularly inter by the town of Flushing as a museum for 


esting historic associations is now on exhi- 
bitiou and sale Au Quatrieme. 

This is the furniture purchased from the 
granddaughter of Abigail Bowne, who lived 
in the famous Bowne House, at Flushing, 
Long Island 

When Abigail Bowne was married at 
Bowne House, her old home, in 1778, she 
Mok with her to her “new country home in 
Bleecker street” several pieces of fine fur 
niture which formed part of her marrioge 

wry Abiguil was known for her im 
matnuiate house and its dine farnitore, jost 

her hueband was known over the country 

iv a3 the importer of the first fox-hounds 
© Aipetics 


rare specimens of Colonial‘furniture; it is 
perhaps knowa best as having the largest 
fireplace of any house on Long Island. 


Illustrated in the Drawing 
ave three pieces of the furniture that was 
brought from Bowne House bre Abizuil 


Bowne—an unusually tall and well-pre 
portioned mahogany grandfather's clock. 
witb quarter-columns at the corners, scroll 
top and finely decorated face. 

Two chairs il'nstrated are part of a set 
of three Heppicwhite chairs covered with 
old chiats ia traclor oa 2 soft’ cream 


od 
suas. 


preference. The school is, however, now a part of 
the city’s school system, and under the jurisdiction 
of the Board of Education. No charge can be made 
for tuition, and there can be no particular favors shown 
to any class of students; nevertheless, the fact remains 
that but for the work of the officers of the Upholstery 
Association of America, and the president in particular, 
this school would not now be in existence. 

Furthermore, almost the entire equipment, running 
into many thousands of dollars’ worth of machinery, 
has been secured through the co-operation of manu- 
facturing firms, and at the express solicitation of the 
Upholstery Association. Under. present plans the up- 
holstery men will meet Tuesday evening 7:00 to 9:30, 

To show how broad was the appeal and how simple 
the requirements, we quote from President McGea- 
chin’s letter as follows: 

“At the school, a careful study will be made of the 
technique of fabrics, both in design and the manipu- 
lation of cloths, from the plain woven fabrics to the 
fine jacquard weaves, together with all the various 
types of yarns that enter into the construction of 
same. It would prove very beneficial for every young 
man in the trade to kave this information as it is indeed 
a great help to know the limitations of textile design- 
ing; also the theory and practice of textile construc- 
tion which will enable him to become an expert in his 
particular field. 

“The classes are open to every salesman, designer 
and weaver either in the wholesale or retail trade. 


“These classes are free and I really feel that every’ 


ambitious and zealous young man should join and 
derive the great benefit that is in store from the knowl- 
edge that will be gained. 

Applications can be made to Mr. Charles H. Sellon 
Secretary, Elms & Sellon, 906 Broadway, New York 
City.” 

\ ANAMAKER’S advertising is always interest- 

ing but last month it was more so than usual, 
calling attention as it did to a collection of antique 
furniture bought from the grand-daughter of Abigail 
l.owne who lived in the old Bowne house in Flushing, 
L.. Il. The advertisement told quite an interesting 
story about how Abigail furnished her new country 
home on Bleecker Street, New York, in 1778, with 
a number of fine pieces of furniture which, as a 
nucleus, grew in time to a memorable collection. In- 
deed, the old Bowne house is now maintained by the 
town of Flushing as a museum for rare specimens of 
Colonial furniture. 

Wanamaker’s advertisement had to do with the sale 
of a lot of this Abigail Bowne furniture bought direct 
from the heirs and it is interesting particularly be- 
cause indicating the character of the trade that is 
now done in the dry goods store. 
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AN EXAMPLE OF THE LIVING ROOM DE LUXE 


View in a Connecticut home, decorated by H. F. Huber & Co. 














AN UNUSUAL THREATMENT OF ARCHED OPENINGS 


In the C, K. G. Billings’ Residence, at Santa Barbara, decorated by Rodney Benson. 
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“Long tables are used with a single piece of some wonderful brocade thrown across one end.” 


A DECORATOR’S IMPRESSIONS AT BORDEAUX FAIR 


HILE in France in connection with Y. M. C. A. 
W work, J. Floyd Harris had the opportunity of 

attending the Bordeaux Fair, at which were dis- 
played many things of interest to the decorative mind. 
Mr. Harris’ description of the various items that at- 
tracted his attention, and a few sketches made by the 
UPHOLSTERER artist to illustrate Mr. Harris’ descrip- 
tion, are appended herewith. 

A great many Paris firms had exhibition rooms at 
the Bordeaux Fair last May. 

There was one curtain hung on five-inch oblong 
rings painted to match the fabric. They were on a 
one-inch pole leaving a space between the pole and the 
curtain of about four inches. The curtain was rather 
plain with little pleatings here and there. It hung 
straight down half way and took in the width of the 
window. This curtain was of taffeta lined with silk, 
no trimming on it but very heavy. 

Another curtain was scalloped at the top and bottom, 
a tassel hanging from the center of each scallop. This 
curtain was weighted with a little gun-shot and hung 
from ivory rings on a white pole. It came flush with 
the window-sill. 

There was a lovely divan 41% ft. wide x 6 ft. 4 
in. long. The cushion was very soft and had some 
kind of stiffening in it that did not let it cave in. 
It was only half the width of the divan, five inches 
thick, knife edge. The base was a box spring of 
about 14 inches. The covering was of a beautiful blue 
silk velvet. Three cushions resting against the wall 
formed a back. 

Three of the walls in this room were perfectly plain 
but the wall back of this divan was covered with 
painted decorations which began at the base and went 
up very gracefully. The flowers were white and the 
branches, green. The effect of green upon this par- 
ticular shade of blue was beautiful. Around the divan, 
there was some furniture on the order of bentwood 
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furniture. It was painted blue, had cane seats and 
some lovely flat cushions. 

In the center of one room was a fountain of heavy 
metal, painted in a sort of mottled effect. It was 
about two feet high and had a beautiful marble lady 
in the center. She held a vase in her hand from 
which she poured water. 

The exhibitors ran riot in cushions. Chairs and 
settees were filled with cushions, usually long and 
narrow ones extending over the backs of the chairs. 
They were of taffeta and old brocades filled with 
down. In one dining room, I saw green velvet cush- 
ions covered with lace, placed in the front of each 


chair for ‘the feet of the occupant. 

A remarkable cushion was of a gorgeous brocade 
covered with heavy, open lace and bands of fur. Be- 
tween the fur and the end of the pillow, the brocade 


was just plain—without any lace. Where the fur 
ended was a rosette with a long, thick, silk tassel ex- 
tending out upon the floor. 





In one corner of the room, cushions were piled high, 
with a few here and there on the floor—quite a num- 
ber of black-and-orange combinations covered with 
domestic handmade laces. 

Very long tables are used with a single piece of 
some wonderful brocade thrown across one end. 
-verything on the table was set on this brocade and 
a Chinese or Japanese jar was placed by itself at the 
other end. 

Lots of painted furniture was used, more of wal- 
nut than mahogany. You see very little of gilt—what 
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“The exhibits ran riot in cushions.” 





was formerly gilded is now painted. There is no ten- 
dency toward carving. Galloons are seen on furniture 
and cushions. 

Heavy curtains of old lace embroidered with grape 
vines in natural colors were very popular but in nine 
out of ten houses, in Paris, they had sash curtains of 
dainty white linen, scalloped, decorated with eyelet 
embroidery and suspended from ivory rings. The 
upper curtains were in one piece, traversing to one 
side and overlapping the bottom curtains which were 
in two pieces, separating at the middle by means of 


a cord and tassel. 


SPECIAL TAPESTRIES TO ORDER 
N TERIOR decorators will find that a visit to the 
I Flambeau Shops will be of interest, particularly 


when in search of an upholstery material or draper- 
ies that are out of the ordinary, or are required to 
meet their individual needs. The decorator having 


in mind some textile that he is unable to procure, or 


“Oblong curtain rings paint- 
ed to match the fabric, and 
ivory rings for small cur- 
tains were among the novel- 
ties to be seen.” 


“In the center of one room was a fountain of heavy metal 
painted in a sort of mottled effect.” 





wishing to have some old weave reproduced, will find 
the Flambeau weavers willing to experiment and work 
out his ideas in color, weave and texture. Their fab- 
rics are woven on hand looms and comprise plain and 
basket 
and silk-faced tapestries with wool back. 

There is practically no limit to the patterns that 
can be produced but their stock designs include some 
choice old examples of Colonial effects. 


weaves, intricate doubled-faced tapestries 





A VOLUME OF CURRENT AMERICAN ART 
7 attempt to define American thought one must 
take into consideration the complexity of Amer- 
ican citizenry, and in the compilation of a book to 
show characteristics of American art, this same 
thought must be kept always in mind. So in the an- 
nouncement accompanying the volume depicting ap- 
plied American art, the publisher very properly gives 
emphasis to this statement : 
“America’s art tradition lies evidently in the tra- 


*\ remarkable cushion was of gorgeous brocade covered 
with heavy, open lace and bands of fur.” 


i. 





_ditions of every race and country just as her popu- 


lation comes from every clime.” 

From the examples of art production which the 
author has gathered together representative of the va- 
rious races which form our artist classes, many of 
them foreign trained as well as inspired by foreign 
tradition, there has been distilled as a final product 
a collection expressing every phase of applied art, 
commercial, pictorial, historical, that is as diversified 
and comprehensive, as is the character and make up 
of our people. 

“Applied Art,” the title under which this portfolio 
is offered, is at once both broad and discriminative. 
It does not in any sense suggest the quality of the 
book, but it does bespeak its practicality. 
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We can conceive of no more useful volume for a 
commercial artist to have at his elbow than this col- 
lection of fifty unusual plates, each 1034 x 1334 inches, 
illustrating all 6f the manipulations and effects known 
to the art of commercial printing, by zinc line, benday, 
copper half-tone, and multi-color process plates and 
combinations of the same, together with a comprehen- 
sive index fully describing each subject, its method of 
reproduction, authorship and such other descriptive 
matter as is necessary to make the volume thoroughly 
understandable. 

The subjects illustrated run the entire gamut of 
commercial things, and no pains have been spared to 
make the work a creditable example of the printing 
art. Compiled and published by F. K. Ferenz, New 
York. 





THE NECESSITY FOR LACE CURTAINS 
HE last thirty years have seen great changes in 
the art of home furnishing and if innumerable tex- 

tiles have been cast in the discard, and lace curtains re- 
main steadfastly popular, there must be a logical rea- 
son for it and that reason is worth analyzing. 

Thirty years ago before ever there was a thought 
of the aesthetic in decoration, lace curtains were 
the backbone of the retail industry. 
They were of the brussels and irish point quality 
and expensive and so immeasurably superior to their 
surroundings that they constituted the conspicuous 
decorative feature of the room. 

The general standard of taste in home furnishings 
improved and little by little the expense that in the 
past had gone into the curtains was diverted to other 
furnishings, until today the lace curtain is frequently 
the least expensive thing in a room. 

But the art value, nevertheless, has improved and 
reproduction laces, machine made or in combinations, 
are produced by the best class of trade for the best 
class of homes and in quantities that defy calculation. 

What is the reason? 

Why has the lace curtain maintained its hold upon 
popular favor? 

It is because apart from any utilitarian value or 
art value, laces, whether expensive or inexpensive, 
furnish the necessary white 
scheme of any environment. 

We will admit that there are occasions where col- 
ored curtains are desirable in a window and especial- 
ly where, with a super-abundance of light, white would 
accentuate the glare; but the majority of rooms have 
no super-abundance of light and even where it exists 
by day it doesn’t exist by night. 

White, regardless of the means by which it is intro- 
duced, is a vital necessity in decoration. 

White by the side of a color strengthens or intensi- 
fies its tone. Black has the opposite effect. 


upholstery 





a requisite in any color 
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Every woman looks better in white, hence white is 
the universal wedding gown, the universal party dress 
for children, the most popular summer dress for adults, 
and the accentuated note in men’s dress. 

We are aware of the fact that in certain neighbor- 
hoods white is less favored than greys, but as a rule, 
it is wise for the decorator and dealer to use liberally 
of white as a means of expressing cheeriness, fresh- 
ness and dignity. 

It has always been the theory of ‘THE UPHOLSTERER 
that goods of a furnishing character should be shown 
as nearly as possible juxtaposed. 

For years we have preached the doctrine that up- 
holstery goods, furniture, lamps, rugs, etc., are each 
shown to better advantage in group relationships. 

Decorators and contract men connected with up- 
holstery stocks in the big department stores realize this 
fact and in the handling of contracts large or small, 
act accordingly. We are not concerned, however, with 
this phase of the subject so much at present as in the 
color equation. 

When all is said and done, the lace curtain i$ the 
accentuating punctuation in any composition, whether 
it be the simple composition of textiles or the more 
complex composition of environment and the full value 
should be appreciated. 





“How Paris uses window traverse curtains.” See text on 
opposite page. 
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AN ATTRACTIVE PANELED ROOM 


A wall-hanging in a damask pattern serves to give interest to the walls of this room where it is used as a panel alles 
and unquestionably makes the room much more attractive than if the panels had been left plain. 











“THIS 


NE slogan that might well be adopted and pro- 

mulgated by business men all over the world is 

that which runs, “This is the Twentieth Century.” 

Although still lying almost dormant in the general 

mind this reminder might spring forth at any moment 

and be conducive to progress in every field of com- 
mercial endeavor. 

Time was when the prevalent means of convey- 
ance consisted of a horse and wagon. To-day, the man 
who boasts of his business, invariably makes delivery 
by automobile. Or, to be exact, the Twentieth Cen- 
tury mogul of business is preparing to cast even the 
auitomobile into the discard and take to the aeroplane. 
Already, the salesman and his trunks are approaching 
us via the route that at one time was navigable only by 
the birds. 

Ideas and multitudinous innovations know no 
limits. Yesterday, we counted money by hand and 
laughed at the Chinese with his numeral frame. To- 
day, we smile at the inaccurate pencil-and-paper sys- 
tem and look complacently at the modern cash register. 
We have thrown out the tallew stick and taken in the 
incandescent bulb. There is an elevator in our hall and 
a telephone at our elbow. 

The man of to-day who would transact business 
after the manner of his forefathers is as guilty of hin- 
dering the progress of civilization as the Chinese who 
looks askance at the genius of Cyrus H. McCormick 
and prepares his farm with implements of wood. “For 
the ashes of my father, for the temples of my gods,” 
applied to art and literature, is proper and fitting. To 
revere the precepts of our forefathers in these spheres 
is not only a privilege, but a duty. But business knows 
no past. Yesterday is dead. The question is: “What 
are you going to do to-morrow ?” 

Perhaps your grandfather didn’t advertise. If you 
don’t, you place yourself on the brink of failure. Ad- 
vertising is the right arm of your establishment. When 
you cease to advertise you cut off that right arm and 
stand defenseless in the presence of your competitors. 

Your grandfather might have been opposed to 
renovating his establishment. In the days before 
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IS THE TWENTIC‘tm CreerurgyT 





Fulton’s steamboat amazed the Indians, verdigris on a 
business man’s door-knob was indicative of his 
longevity and success. A big door for an entrance was 
out of the question ; it was quite the thing in those days 
to have the person who approached your emporium ex- 
perience the difficulty of stooping and squeezing in over 
the threshold. If an absent-minded shopper forgot to 
stoop and smashed his stove-pipe head gear you con- 
gratulated him upon his mishap. 

Try these things to-morrow morning and see how 
long your name is in the business directory. Put some 
verdigris on your door-knob. If you are unable to 
cultivate verdigris overnight, use some dirt. Then nail 
over your door a slat that will abruptly throw off the 
approaching customer’s hat. Or, if you want to be 
truly orthodox in the light of the Nineteenth Century 
business methods, you might, on a Winter’s morning, 
spill a few buckets of water on the walk in front of 
your shop and let your customer satisfy his curiosity 
as to how the law of gravity operates just beyond your 
door-step. 

We read in the tales of Charles Dickens that a 
young man entered a bank at eighteen, lived on the 
crumbs of the bank’s earnings for more than a quarter 
of a century, and was not considered reliable until his 
head was bald and he hobbled about on a cane. To- 
day, we have heads of corporations who are this side 
of forty. 

3efore the Civil War, a woman who meddled with 
business affairs was considered an eccentric person 
who was far too bold to be trusted in decent society. 
As late as 1880, a girl who worked in one of the offices 
of a city was compelled, in order to avoid the rebuke of 
the village folk, to steal away from the house by the 
road before the cattle were stirring and return again 
long after sunset. 

“This is the Twentieth Century,” has come to the 
rescue. Notions of our predecessors in business are 
on.the wane. They live only on the pages of history, 
to be laughed at by us, to be considered supreme 
burlesque by posterity. The world moves and we must 
move with it or be failures. 


NEW ACTIVITIES AT STERN BROTHERS. 

VERY buyer in the United States has been 
E studing deeply the problem of merchandising 
which, during the past few years, has surely become 
a complex subject. It has been difficult to obtain 
merchandise, and as a result many makeshift policies 
have been adopted with more or less success. 

We are informed that Mr. Bartlett, manager of 
the retail upholstery department of Stern Brothers, 
has succeeded in doing more than a normal business 
by buying larger quantities of fewer styles, and in 
this way getting a larger stock on hand. 

furthermore, he has reached out and put into his 
stock a lot of merchandise not heretofore carried, 
with the result that instead of the conventional up- 
holstery department, it has become a department of 
novelties in all that pertains to decorative house fur- 
nishings. 

He has established an antique department at one 
end of his department that is exceedingly interesting, 
including furniture, embroideries, brasses, old pot- 
tery, clocks, pewter—a heteronegeous collection of 
old-time furnishings that is very interesting. 

Elsewhere he shows a great variety of embroider- 
ies, particularly Chinese embroideries — fragments, 
odds and ends and completed pieces, including stoles. 

Adjoining the fringe department are a lot of nov- 
elty things, and in the fringe stock itself they are 
showing an enormous variety of metal goods. 

One department of stock is given over to leather 
mats and centerpieces. Another stock is table scarfs. 

It has always been the policy of this firm to carry 
well what is worth carrying, and this policy is in evi- 
dence in the stock shown in the upholstery depart- 


Stern Brothers 


West 42nd Street 





Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues 


West 43rd Street 





Rarely Beautiful Specimens of Chinese and Japanese 


DECORATIVE HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES 


wu the establishment of the Ming Dynasty Chinese art became true 
to its primeval traditions—heretofore Chinese and Samarkand Rugs 

had a common inspiration and were identical—only distinguishable 
by the predominating colors, Chinese Rugs, Furniture and Ornaments 
blend harmoniously with period or modern furnishings. 

















ment. There is a section clerk employed at Stern 
Bros. far removed from the upholstery department 
but who reports to Mr. Bartlett every morning what 
is selling well or slowly—an efficiency system that 
posts the buyer on exactly the activities of his lines. 

The old way of arriving at the same result was 
for the buyer to depend on his sales people, but when 
the sales people were over-rushed, they neglected to 
analyze the sales. So, acting upon the principle that 
a sales person can only be efficient by giving 100% 
of his time to that purpose, the responsibility for re- 
ports was turned over to the section clerk. 


EDDYSTONE MFG. CO. GO OUT OF 
MERCHANDISING. 

HE Eddystone Mfg. Co. have recentiy changed 

their policy and will hereafter discontinue mer- 
chandising their drapery and upholstery product, but 
will print and finish goods to order for the jobbing 
trade. : 

Titus Blatter & Co. have a number of their old pat- 
terns and rollers, and will control these designs, aug- 
menting their already extensive line with some of the 
best things of the Eddystone product. 

RECENT INCORPORATIONS. 

MONG recent incorporations in Springfield, IIL, 
A is that of the Trorlicht, Duncker Carpet Co., St. 
Louis, to transact business in Illinois; capital $25,000, 
of which $16,859 is to be employed in the Illinois busi- 
ness. The incorporators are: President, C. H. Dunck- 
er; secretary, F. C. Piel; directors, H. A. Trorlicht, 
H. H. Wilson, A. Buschmann. 

HE Art Loom Rug Mills, Philadelphia, was 

listed among recent incorporations at Harris- 
burg, Pa., to manufacture and sell carpets, rugs and 
all kinds of textile fabrics. Capital, $750,000. The 
incorporators are Joseph Wasserman, Benjamin Was- 
serman, Isaac Wasserman and John Zimmerman, all 
of Philadelphia, and John Zimmerman, Jr., of Mel- 
rose, Pa. 





The Walk-On Rug Co., Wilkesbarre, Pa., incorpo- 
rated recently to deal in wholesale and retail and on 
commission in rugs, carpets, linoleum, draperies, win- 


dow shades, house furnishings, etc. Capital $150,000. 
Incorporators Joel Cohen, Wilkesbarre ; Joseph Coplon, 
Buffalo, and Philips Coplon, Scranton, Pa. 


NEW retail dry goods store under the firm 
A name of Harris & Hahlo will be opened at 
tlouston, Texas, early in the coming year. L. L. 
Harris has been with Levy Brothers Dry Goods Co., 
Houston, for twenty-three years, and E. H. Hahlo has 
been with the same firm for ten years, both having 
left this firm to form the partnership mentioned above. 
The building will be six stories high and the firm 
expect to put in a stock valued ‘at $400,000. 
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DETERMINING 


N ARTICLE published recently stated that red 

was the color held in highest favor by the gen- 

eral public, and as a proof of this fact figures 

were cited to show that a large proportion of the pop- 

ular books were bound in red and that it was much 

easier to sell books bound in red than in any other 
color. 

Being curious to learn whether this was a true indi- 
cation of color taste, we communicated with a number 
of publishers and the theory is flatly contradicted. 

The MacMillan Co., for instance, state that “the 
preferred color for book bindings is a dark, rich blue. 
This may be from the fact that so many of our authors 
prefer that color, and ask to have their books thus 
bound. I think that in looking over our bindings one 
would find more blue covers than red.” 

Chas. Scribner’s Sons write, “There is no question 
as to the popularity of red binding. We have no data, 
however, on the subject. Naturally we must have 
variety in the bindings of sets of books, and in the 
single books as well, so we avoid making too many 
red bindings. Various shades of blue, green and 
brown are used on books of a serious character. It 
so happens that of the ten books published this week, 
not one has a red cover. 

“Some time since we received a letter from a reader 
asking why so many of our books were bound in red. 
It must be that in the particular line of books he pur- 
chased there was a leaning toward red in the binding, 
but taking our publications as a whole, I doubt if red 
predominates to any extent.” 

From these replies it would seem that, as an index 
to color preference, book-binding may only be con- 
sidered in a relative sense. 

We doubt very much if there is any distinct national 
color preference in this country that could be deter- 
mined by any question of purchases. People buy 

things because they serve some desire of pleasure, 
usefulness, beauty, convenience or comfort, and in 
most instances apart from matters of style or deco- 
ration color is largely a secondary consideration. 

There is no question of the fact that bright colors 
appeal to children, even long before they are able to 
appreciate color differences and call the various colors 
by name. Red, as a color, occupies the end of the 
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R PREFERENCE: 


spectrum containing the greatest number ot vibrations 
to the inch. It has an exciting influence on the 
optic nerve, and it is, therefore, one of the “tlive- 
liest” colors in ordinary use. But violet, at the other 
extreme of the spectrum, is also a color of consider- 
able assertiveness, but, as a color, it is distasteful to 
many individuals. 

As a matter of fact, when we bring the question of 
color preference down to close analysis, we must con- 
clude that color preference depends not on the color 
itself, its position in the spectrum, its wave length or 
the number of its vibrations to the inch, but rather 
on its association with the individual. 

A fondness for red in a book cover, in a rug, in 2 
curtain, is associated more often with a former fond- 
ness for something red in color that has given satis- 
faction or pleasure than it is an unreasoning fond- 
ness for red in the abstract. 

An unfertunate association of red in combination 
with other colors, in which.red would obviously be the 
note of discord, or an unfortunate experience with 
something that was red might create a distaste for 
red, that would be difficult to overcome, and the same 
would be true of any other color under similar cir- 
cumstances. 

Color in itself is difficult to visualize, it must be 
associated in one’s mind with some article, experience, 
or memory. 

No color is bad if properly used. 

All colors are good in their rightful spheres. 

It is in the use of color that preference is deter- 
mined, and a correct knowledge of how to use color is 
more valuable, at least in a commercial way, than 
any system of conjecture concerning color preferences. 





B EGINNING November 1 the large stores of 
New Haven will do away with their policy of 
being open Saturday evenings. The stores already 
committed to the policy of closing at six o’clock in- 
clude Shartenberg & Robinson, the Edward Malley 
Co., the Gamble-Desmond Co., the Chas. Monson Co. 
and Mendel & Freedman. 
Other cities in the same section to take similar 
action are Providence, Springfield, Worcester and 
Hartford 


A REMARKABLE DEPARTMENT. 

N THE opposite page we show an illustration 
O of the decorative department in the store of 
the Van Heusen Charles Co., Albany, the buyer and 
manager of the same being Charles H. Van Note, for- 
merly with Pottier & Stymus, W. & J. Sloane, New 
York, and the C. F. Hovey Co., Boston. Mr. Van 
Note buys special rugs, draperies, wall-papers, and 
also undertakes decorative contracts. 

The store is unique in that it carries diamonds, 
jewelry, silverware, clocks, and rare imported objects 
of art. The second floor has a stock of crockery ware 
and rare china. Here also may be seen copies of com- 
plete china sets, furnished from time to time for the 
White House at Washington; also sets for representa- 
tive people throughout the country. On this floor are 
lighting fixtures and an extraordinarily complete stock 
of kitchen furnishings, hammocks, all kinds of elec- 
tric labor-saving devices, etc. 

On the third floor is the interior decorating and 
furniture departments. The furniture department has 
three floors in all for its display. The interior decorat- 
ing department is the creation of the present buyer, 
who, after studying the store, its standing in the com- 
munity and its clientele, considered its creation the 
most logical step in connection with the other interests 
of the store. 

The department is small in area, but beautifully 
located—the light is from a skylight overhead and is 
toned by a canvas cover. With an arrangement of 
screens, furniture and objects of art, Mr. Van Note 
has provided cozy spaces for the seating of four 
different sets of clients without either set seeing the 
things shown to others. 

The reserve stock is kept in lockers built for the 


purpose in an adjacent room, and the display compre- 


hends a large representation of fabrics, one customer 
recently remarking that the variety exceeded the 
decorative shops she had visited in New York City. 


Her order comprised the furnishing of her living-room’ 
in old-china blue, with hangings of non-fadable mohair ° 
damask. 

Wall-papers of the better kind are carried, and 
samples of the work of decorating walls and ceilings 
in oil are shown, together with suggestions and 
sketches. 

Workrooms are maintained adjoining the sales- 
room where they make their own draperies and build 
special furniture. The workroom at the present time, 
is crowded with orders and there is now under way, 
in addition to work in Albany, furnishing contracts 
at Saratoga Springs and Schenectady. 

Mr. Van Note advises us that only the best of 
materials are used by his clientele, and they carry and 
sell materials as high as $50 per yard, the lower-priced 
goods being selected with equal care, their. fitness for 
various purposes governing the purchase regardless of 
price. 

EXTENDING THE STUDIO DISTRICT. 

HERE is a new place just opened on Broadway 

above 100th Street—-the Adelphi Art & Interior 
Decorating Co. They used to be on 104th, but now 
have enlarged their premises and have a shop that 
would not be out of place on Fifth Avenue. A huge 
window makes a fine display of the best type of fur- 
nishings—-good examples of furniture, mirrors, lamps, 
etc. It is quite the finest place there is in North New 
York. 

STUART STYLES. 

T IS a mistake of nomenclature for manufacturers 
of furniture and upholstery to call the styles they 
are now producing, Stuart, because they are definitely 
Jacobean. Jacobus is the biblical rendering of the 
name James, therefore the term Jacobean has been 
applied to the reign of James I., 1623-1625, as being 
a definite period connected with his reign, for while 
James I. did establish the Stuart reign, the family 

name goes back to a very much earlier period. 
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THE DECORATIVE DEPARTMENT IN A UNIQUE ALBANY STORE 


Mr. Van Note’s Department with the Van Huesen Charles Co., described ‘on the opposite page. 





A DINING ROOM OF STUDIED SIMPLICITY 


The contrast of moldings and flat planes give interest to an otherwise plain wall expanse. 
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N RESPONSE to a letter asking five definite 

questions, we received a number of very inter- 

esting replies, here published, together with the 
questions to which they refer: 

Question 1. Having difficulty in obtaining regular fab- 
ric lines for your department, have you extended 
your operations to cover other lines ? 

Question 2. Have you changed the layout of your 
stock or altered any of your efficiency methods? 

Question 3. Have you tried any new publicity ideas? 

Question 4. Have vou adopted any new kinds of fix- 
tures? 

Question 5. Could you suggest any constructive pol- 
icy that may improve business conditions ? 

Wm. H. Bader, of the Hens & Kelly Co., writes 
us as follows: 

“Up to the present time we have not been greatly 
handicapped on account of difficulty in obtaining mer- 
chandise, as we have been aware of the difficult con- 
ditions under which the mill was working, and by 
placing orders before the goods were wanted—giving 
the mill the privilege of immediate shipment, we have 
been fairly well taken care of. We have not added 
lines outside of the usual fabrics carried. 

“Question No. 2..We are displaying, in fact, 
carrying a great part of our merchandise, especially 








FELLOW’ DOES IT. 


piece goods on tables. We find that this makes it pos- 
sible for the same number of salespeople to handle a 
much greater volume of business. 

“Question No. 3. Our advertising has not been 
greatly changed. We tried some three years ago ad- 
vertising in at least a small way daily with the excep- 
tion of Friday papers for Saturday’s selling. We have 
found this to be very successful, and for the past 
three years have hardly missed a day, with the excep- - 
tion mentioned. 

“Question No. 4. We have not adopted any new 
fixtures, except to add additional tables. 

“Question No. 5. This, of course, is a big ques- 
tion, and one to which the writer has given a lot of 
thought, but is unable to suggest anything of great 
importance. The writer feels that if everyone would 
buy only what was needed and not pile up reserved 
stocks, it might help the mill to at least catch up on 
orders, possibly to accumulate stock which would help 
to restore normal conditions.” 

From M. Herskowitz, of the Kaufmann & Baer 
Co., Pittsburgh, the following: 

“Answering your first question, I find merchan- 
dise scarce, although orders were placed some time 
ago. Our shipments which are past due, are being de- 
livered very slowly. 








illustration herewith shows one of the decorative display windows of the John Breuner Co., San 
l‘rancisco, in the interest of Mr. Reiber’s department. 





“We have adopted a new style window display 
fixture, sketch for which was made by THE UPpnot- 
STERER art department. This fixture includes four 
windows around a post. These windows are divided 
into small panes, which are mirrors instead of plain 
glass, and the post is all equipped with window sets, 
draperies, cushions and lamp shades, which are also 
a part of this fixture; made of the one kind of mate- 
rial, all to match, which makes a very beautiful 
display. 

“In order to improve business, I have to contin- 
ually change the styles of advertising, etc., to keep 
up with the times. Business also includes the man, 
and that is me, being strictly on the job, watching 
every portion of my department, making such im- 
provements necessary from day to day, and contin- 
uously advertising. Window displays are also bound 
to help a man make a success. 

“1 enclose, herewith, a circular which I mailed 
out to about 35,000 people September Ist. It pertains 
to our workroom. Another circular which I enclose 
pertains to the selling of merchandise right out of 
stock. 


first day ef October. This kind ofeadvertising, besides 


| also mailed out about the same amount the 


newspaper advertising, is what I have been doing to 
promote the sales in my department. 

“We are enjoying very good business, and do not 
mind admitting that we have made the best increase 
this year during the six years in business. 

“My firm offered a loving cup to the manager who 
showed the best increase on a percentage basis for 
our Fifth Jubilee Anniversary Sale, which took place 
last May, and I am glad to tell you that the Drapery 
Department won that cup, which is now on display in 
my department.. This cup remains with me for one 
year, and next May, when we have another Anniver- 
sary Sale, this cup will be offered to the man who 
again makes the biggest increase, and it will remain 
in his department for the same length of time, and so 
on this cup is to be used by the store. One thousand 
dollars was distributed in four prizes, which were 
offered to the emplovees of the store. These four 
prizes were to be given to the four departments that 
made the best showing for the month. I am also glad 
to mention that the Drapery Department won one of 
these prizes for the employees. I might mention that 
a new method has just been adopted by-this store, and 
that is, to pay our selling force a percentage on their 
sales, besides whatever salary they were heretofore 
receiving. This is to help them along, besides pos- 
sibly adding a great deal of enthusiasm among the 
sales people to sell more merchandise, and give our 
customers more prompt and careful attention.” 

From J. J. Erwig, of Lansburgh & Bro., Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 


“The only new method which we have been using 


in our Department to good advantage, since the be- 
ginning of the war, is the selling of merchandise on 
tables instead of off shelves, which had been the cus- 
tom before. 

‘“‘We keep all yard goods on tables, it makes no 
difference how high or how cheap they may be, and 
in that way we are assured that every customer who 
visits our department has a chance to see merchan- 
dise which the salespeople could not—and most likely 
would not—show as conveniently as when the mer- 
chandise is carried on tables. As it has been espe- 
cially hard to procure salespeople in this line of work 
during the. past two years, this arrangement has helped 
materially, and since making the change we have been 
getting along with one-half the salespeople we used to 
employ, in addition to getting better results in service 
as well as in sales.” 

Chas. H. Van Note, of the Van Heusen-Charles 
Co., Albany, N. Y., writes: 

“T find much difficulty in obtaining all kinds of 
merchandise of the style and quality desired. [I am 
using fabrics that heretofore were considered not at 
all practical for purposes where certain other goods 
had for years been the standard and custom. Because 
of this changed condition I notice that old customs 
and habits in suggesting and using are passing away. 
The parlor and drawing-room furniture is now a 
living room—tapestries, cotton velvets, figured linens 
are used instead of satins, Belgium velour, reps, etc. 

“IT am more and more bringing to the front the 
idea of unity with the kindred departments, such as 
furniture, wall-papers, draperies and rugs. My idea 
is that these departments should be under one man- 
agement. 

“A new class of buyers has been created on ac- 
count of the war, so I have circularized the country 
near our city and advertised with more prominence 
than before with the view of reaching our new 
moneyed class. 

“T have placed a small table 14x27 inches at con- 
venient spots in my department to hold samples, each 
salesperson has a table they can conveniently carry, 
this keeps the salesperson always with their customer. 
The salesperson selects their goods or samples and goes 
to the customer, unless they are at a counter. 

‘Business is excellent; in fact, our facilities and 
capacity are taxed to meet the increased business. As 
no new houses or residences are being constructed, 
our energy should be directed towards renovating and 
improving the home now established.” 

H. L. FAY, of the Rosenbaum Co., Pitts- 
yuirgh, has been trying out a number of novel adver- 
tising schemes which have brought excellent results, a 
‘ew of which are reproduced on page 46. - They also 
hold special upholstery sales and run a full-page adver- 
tisement announcing these twice a year. 

































































CLASS VERSUS PRICE IN ADVERTISING 

N NO one particular is the upholstery buyer so 
] handicapped in his efforts to create business as in 
the advertising section. 

The merchandise man backed up by his advertising 
coadjutor is everlastingly looking for results and there 
is nothing in the upholstery department that appeals 
to him but results. He knows that if he wants to sell 
shirtwaists, he puts the article with the price in the ad. 
There is an illustration of everything and everything 
has a price. 

He never seems to realize that a woman is a judge 
of women’s wear and that she doesn’t have to be told 
what is right or what is wrong. 

But when it comes to buying things decorative for 
the home, she is not posted on values and she knows 
she is not posted. Women can tell the value of shoes 
and stockings, shirtwaists and suits but not within 
50% of the value of furniture. They don’t buy it 
often enough to keep posted, hence the kind of ad- 
vertising that draws them to a department store is 
the advertising which arouses her interest in the 
store. 

She is after the thing that is artistic and the price 
$4.96 or $3.47 hasn’t the effect upon her of a few 
good illustrations, demonstrating the charm of en- 
vironment. 

The retailer that uses the sort of illustrations that 
we show on this page very soon gets the reputation 
for maintaining a smart shop in furnishings. 

You cannot build up a. business in home furnish- 
ings by following the rules of the boot and shoe de- 
partment. You have got to give the public something 
to impress the value of your good taste 





HE following changes have been made in Mr. 
Mendel’s department, with L. S. Plant & Co., 
Newark: The lace curtains have been transferred to 
the rear of the department formerly occupied by the 
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cretonnes. ‘The curtains are now at the space for- 
merly occupied by the curtain materials. Curtain 
materials now occupy space formerly used by lace 
curtains and portieres. 





OBITUARY 
Seance 
BARON ICHIZAYEMON MORIMURA 
HE death occurred in Tokio, on September 11, 
T of Baron Ichizayemon Morimura, at the age of 
eighty-two, of the firms of Morimura 
Morimura Arai & Co., of New York. 

The late Baron was one of the first to recognize 
the value of extending Japanese commerce in order 
that his nation might take her place among the nations 
of the world. To this end he sent his brother tc 
America in the early 70’s to learn at first-hand the 
possibilities that lay on this side of the Pacific. Their 
first place of business was in New York, Morimura 
3ros., in 1878, the Baron having visited the United 
States for the first time the year before while on 
his way to attend the Paris Exposition in France. 

In 1884 he founded the firm of Morimura Arai & 
Co. for the purpose of developing the raw-silk busi- 
ness in Japan. 

In 1899 he again visited the United States and 
Europe, this time as the head of the Morimura Bank 
in Tokio, and a director for seventeen years of the 





3ros., and 


sank of Japan, the most important financial institu- 
tion imthe Japanese Empire. 
Great as has been the success of his business career, 
which culminated in his being created a peer and 
awarded the title of Baron, by the Emperor of Japan 
.in 1915, his greatest value to his nation has undoubt- 
edly been his ability to inspire those with whom 
he came in contact to an appreciation of the fact that 
personal dignity, and personal worth and virtue, were 
to be held as greater virtues than business success. 
He became a Christian after he was seventy years old, 
since which he has spent his time, money and energy 
to evangelize Japan, and it is as a man of broad, 
national charity, of high personal character and. deep 
piety, that he will be remembered best by those who 
have been associated with him. 
GEORGE ROSENFELD. 
G EORGE ROSENFELD, Vice-President of Sid- 
ney Blumenthal & Co., and President of George 
Rosenfeld & Co., died early in October at his home in 
New York City, 58 years old. Mr. Rosenfeld was a 
man of many sterling qualities and was possessed of so 
amiable a nature that he endeared himself to all with 
whom he came in contact, both in business and 
social life. He was connected with several Jewish 
charitable organizations, and is survived by a wife and 
two children. 









































THIS WEEK 
Anaual Offering 
OF 


Upholstery Fabrics 
The scarcity of this kind of merchandise in fhe 
market, and in consequence high end 
prices are accepted facts. Our way of deali th 
this situation and it ioe chavartertetically 

was to buy tremendous stocks of these ma- 
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AN EXHIBIT OF 


Fine Tapestries, Damask and Velours in Period 
Designs for Home Decorative Purposes 
E VERY lover of the beeutiful will delight in the superd wenves and 
color harmonies this collection embodies. 
* al ee 
We believe that there is no home so modest that it cammot be beaun- 
ful—and no home so elaborate that Atness can be disregarded. 
. bs 
a mm may collect wonderful furgiture, rare carpets and costly 
hu ¢ unless he assembles them in relation to each other, they 
cannot achieve atmosphere 
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An Exhibit of 


Fine Tapestries, Damask and 
Designs 
for Decorative Furnishings tor the Home 


in appropriate sectings 
types of hangings gs designed for blending with 
today's furniture and home accessories. 


Velours in Period 


—Presenting 


—-Reproductions of antique.stuffs—of all the im- | 
tries, rich brocaded silks, 
rare damasks and other weaves—many of them 


portant periods in ta 


direct copies of historical originals. 
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—Prirted linens, like those a old Europe 
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OF NEW YORK UPHOLSTERY WEEK ADVERTISING. 











































THE UPHOLSTERY “OPENING.” 

HE Upholstery Goods Sale which, as a companion 

to the Lace-curtain Sale arranged by the Uphol- 
stery Buyers’ Association of New York, began the 
week of October 6, was advertised perhaps less ex- 
tensively, but more in accord with the original thought 
of the buyers, than was the case with its companion 
sale the month previous; that is to say, instead of an 
event featuring special sales, it was treated more gen- 
erally as an opening season. Several of the example 
advertisements are published on the opposite page, 
representing Stern Bros., L. Bamberger & Co., James 
A. Hearn & Son, The Batterman Store, L. M. Blum- 
stein & Co., Abraham & Straus and L. S. Plant & Co. 

In conversation with several buyers we have been 
informed that from the standpoint of sales the events 
have been all that they were expected to be. One 
buyer told us that on October 6, the first day of the 
Upholstery Goods Sale, and a rainy Monday at that, 
they had had a wonderful day’s business. Good 
business had prevailed throughout the entire week 
and the effect of the special advertising was still being 
felt nearly two weeks from the date of the opening. 

The advertising was handled with a little more 
enthusiasm by the different advertising departments 
of the different stores than was the case with the 
September opening, and it is the general opinion that 
the venture has been a prounounced success. 

The Upholstery Buyers’ Association, as sponsors 
of the idea is entitled to congratulation, and it is a 
safe prediction that these sales will be repeated next 
Fall while it is possible similar sales may be arranged 
for Spring. 

In view of the fact that ‘““The Upholsterer” had a 
great deal to do with the promotion of the plan, we 
feel that it is within our province to offer some con- 
structive criticism concerning the way the sales were 
handled. 

We believe that it was a mistake to have used 
the term “sale.” The advertising man of the average 
department store is predisposed to feature price re- 
ductions, special values, and while some special values 
were obtained, general conditions precluded sen- 
sational advertising along this line. It would have been 
much better in our opinion to have advertised the 
events as “Openings,” the presentation of new styles, 
or of unusual merchandise from the standpoint of 
home furnishings. We think, also, an advantage would 
have been gained by emphasizing the word “week” in 
advertising the opening. In only a few cases was the 
advertising carried on from day to day, and if in every 
case the “week” had been emphasized, the effect would 
have been continuous. 

Another improvement would have been the use of 
illustrations in the advertising to feature the advan- 
tages of well-appointed and comfortable homes. 
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Posters would have helped also and would have 
well repaid the investment of their cost because the 
impression made by posters is not confined to the 
dates advertised and their benefits extend over a 
longer perior than is true of newspaper advertising. 

Many lessons have been gained from this first 
attempt to arrange city-wide co-operation in the hold- 
ing of a special Lace-curtain and Upholstery season. 
We did not look for perfection in the first attempt, the 
idea and the plan were of sufficient merit to carry 
the proposition to success on the first attempt. It 
remains now for both the idea and the plan to be 
polished, perfected, promoted with greater unanimity, 
and these openings will take a permanent place in the 
plans of New York’s upholstery buyers. 





WHERE TRADITION ASSISTS EXPERTNESS. 

SCHLESSINGER, doing business under the 
i name of M. Schlessinger, Inc., is unusually 
well posted concerning furniture masterpieces of for- 
mer times. As a producer of furniture, lamps and 
objects of art for several years, he built up a splendid 
business under an arrangement whereby his products 
were distributed by one New York City concern which 
took his whole output. Early this year, by leasing fac- 
tory space comprising two buildings equipped with the 
most modern machinery, and by the employment of 
an expert staff of men, many of them possessed of 
the skill to reproduce the art interpretation and tech- 
nique of their respective countries, he has been en- 
abled to create a very much larger and more inter- 
esting line than heretofore. The firm now’ distribute 
their production direct and maintain a showroom at 
254 West Thirty-fourth Street. 





SNOWFLAKE FORMS IN FILM PICTURES. 

N THE films that are being shown in the “movies” 
I there is a series belonging to the Bray Educa- 
tional Series which is interesting inasmuch as it illus- 
trates the innumerable designs into which the snow- 
flake enters in its periods of evolution between high, 
dry altitudes and the low, damp altitudes. It is pecu- 
liar to the crystallization of snow that the forms are 
invariably hexagonal ; there are no two crystals alike ; 
they vary like the innumerable design forms of the 
kaleidoscope. 











PACIFIC COAST NOTES 

l’. M. Kemp, buyer of upholstery goods and dra- 
peries for D. N. & E. Walter & Co., is making his 
second trip of the year to the New York markets to 
purchase stock for the new wholesale building that 
will be opened on Mission Street, San Francisco, 
within a few months. 

Carl Martin, manager ot the drapery and up- 
nolstery department of The Emporium, San Fran- 
cisco, left for New York late in September to make 
purchases of stock. He was accompanied by his assis- 
tant, Edward Thiele, who was making his first trip of 
this kind. 

Morie Craig, formerly with Barker Bros., Los 
Angeles, and at onc time located in San Francisco, has 
joined the decorative staff of the White House. 

Charles Prins, for many years connected with the 
Cecorative department of the City of Paris Dry Goods 
Co., San Francisco, has severed his connection with 
this firm and plans to engage in business on his own 
account at Mission and Eighteenth Streets. Charles 
Anderson and Earl Pierce, the latter formerly with L. 
Kreiss & Sons, have charge of the department at the 
City of Paris 

Thomas Hardy, representing Proctor & Co. for 
some time, has resigned to associate himself with the 
(Goodlar & Goodwin Co., who are opening a San Fran- 
cisco branch to handle wall-papers, decorative mater- 
ials, etc. 

Frederick M. Gilberd, who recently closed his 
decorative studio at Los Angeles and returned to San 
Francisco, has secured suitable quarters at 452 Powell 
Street and has opened a very attractive establishment 
where fine furniture, draperies, rugs and wall-paper 
are being featured. The location is but a few doors 
from Sutter Street, the art and decorative district 
of this city. 

The latest decorative firm to engage in business at 
San Francisco is that of George J. Wallace & Co., 
who opened a handsome studio at Stockton and Sutter 
Streets late in September. Frank L. Beverly, a mem- 
ber of this firm, returned. from an Fastern buying 
trip in time for the opening. 

C. H. Naylor, a decorator of Los Angeles, has 
taken a partner, added considerable capital, and plans 
to incorporate the business in November, when a 
policy of extension will become effective 

The Krellenberg Co., house furnishers of Wood- 
land, Cal., recently celebrated their fiftieth anniver- 
sary. 

The Thompson Co., of Modesto, Cal., have pur- 
chased a site for a large department store. 

The Direct Home Furnishers have opened a 
store at O&83 Mission Street, San Francisco, where an 














































entire upper floor has been taken over. Rugs, car- 
pets, upholstery goods, draperies and curtains are be- 
ing handled. 

W. M. Weaver, for years with the drapery de- 
partment of the Wormser Furniture Co., Fresno, is 
now with L. Lion & Co., of San Jose, Cal. 

William H. Thayer, of Los Angeles, has disposed 
of his decorative business in that eity and is now with 
Barker Bros. 

The S. & G. Gump Co., San Francisco, are en- 
larging their place of business on Post Street, having 
taken over an adjoining store formerly occupied by an 
art store. 

The City of Paris Dry Goods Co., San Francisco, 
who recently took over the adjoining six-story build- 
ing formerly occupied by D. N. & E. Walter & Co., 
are preparing to increase their capital stock from 
$400,000 to $1,000,000, and possibly more. 

Bare Bros., who have been located on Geary 
Street, near Stockton, San Francisco, for the past ten 
years, have secured a lease on the six-story Nuttall 
Suilding on Sutter Street, near Grant Avenue, now 
occupied by the Curtis Studios, and will move to the 
new location during the coming year. The new site 
is but a block from the store of W. & J. Sloane and is 
in the vicinity of many fine decorative shops. The 
decorative department of this concern is now in charge 
of Frnak C. Besch, for years manager of the drapery 
department of Pease Bros., Los Angeles, and more 
recently with the H. C. Capwell Co., Oakland, Cal. 

The John Breuner Co., Sacramento, are having 
plans prepared by architect E. C. Hemmings of that 
city for a twelve-story store building to be erected at 
Sixth and K Streets at an estimated cost of $750,000. 

The retail furniture and decorative trade of San 
Francisco, Cal., recently entertained Colonel Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Jr., who made his first visit to this city 
since leaving almost ten years ago, when he was con- 
nected with the local office of the Hartford Carpet Co. 

Decided success has been met with in featuring 
courses in interior decoration by the Extension Divi- 
sion of the University of California and three classes 
are receiving the attention of Instructor Bernard C. 
Jakway this fall. These are being held at the Emerson 
Studios, 239 Geary Street, San Francisco, two of them 
being for the general public and the third for profes- 
sional decorators and salesmen. A course in metal 
work and applied art is being presented by Mrs. Ray- 
mond. 

Weights and measures officials in California have 
been instructed by Charles G. Johnson, State superin- 
tendent of this department, to enforce honest meas- 
urements and weights in the mattress trade and an in- 
spection of all stocks on hand will be made. 














NY discussion of what is popularly termed 

“the High Cost of Living” must be based on 

fact rather than on opinion if the discussion 

is to be of any value. Therefore, it would be well, first 

of all, to analyze what is “expressed by the term 
“living.” 

In the broad sense, living, that is to say, continua- 
tion in life as a breathing, moving, physical being, 
is in no sense different today from what it was before 
the war, but in the narrow sense, living means the 
providing of life with those things necessary for the 
continuation of existence. 

Broadly considered these things consist of essen- 
tials like shelter, food, clothing; or conveniences such 
as household furnishings, light, heat; or such material 
aids to health as medicine and hygiene; and finally, 
of things which make life more than a mere existence, 
including education, amusement, the pursuit of com- 
mon interests and the development of intellectual and 
spiritual life. 

As a basis for discussion it is necesssary first 
to establish that the cost of these things has advanced 
beyond ordinary rates of progression to such a degree 
that they are now abnormally high. It is the common 
custom to compare present costs with the costs of the 
period immediately before the war. 
we might take a few basic commodities on which hu- 
manity in general must directly or indirectly abso- 
lutely depend. Take such commodities as cattle, coal, 
copper, corn, cotton, hides, hogs, iron and steel, lead, 
petroleum, rubber, silk, spelter, sugar, wheat and wool. 
The differences in raw material costs of these com- 


As an example, 


modities, between July 1914 and July 1919 are as 
follows : 


IQI4. 1919. 
Cattle, per hundred pounds ...... $9.10 $16.00 
oe se SO er 2.15 4.75 
Copper, per pound ............. .1330 21% 
oe. ek. ee eee 70% 1.92 
Comton, per DPOwiid ..<.. .6. 42-5 +s .1331 34% 
Hides, calfskins, per pound...... .20 874 
Hogs, per hundred.............. 8.90 21.10 
Iron, per gross ton ............. 13.00 25-75 
Steel, per gross ton .............- 19.00 38.50 
ee eg ere .390 .560 
Petroleum, per barrel at well .... 1.70 4.00 
Rubber, per pound ............. 55% .40 
Se, Ne gs so 62 eas 4.07 9.60 
Spelter, per powlid .............. 4.85 7.60 
Seer. oer PEE es coos} ec 5c .320 728 
Wheat, per bushel ............... 89 2.43 
Wool, per pound ..... 2. 6 ce ewe 8 2.02 
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These comparisons are of basic raw costs, and the 
differences constitute an advance of about 110 per 
cent. 

Now, to transmute this into finished articles 
which are more readily comprehended. The webbing 
which goes on the bottom of a chair, which sold in 
1912 for $1.10 for a piece of 70 yards, is today $2.97, 
Split leather which sold a few years ago at 7 cents 
is now 28 cents. Furniture-covering materials which 
formerly sold at 85 cents before the war, are now $2. 
Ticking, which used to sell at 834 cents is now 45 
cents. 

Tapestry, carpets, rugs, which in 1917 cost at 
wholesale, 9x12, $16.35, now cost $26. Wilton rugs 
OxI2 in 1917, $42.50, today, $75. The $50 grades 
of 1917 now cost $90. The $57.50 grades of 1917 
nuw cost $95. 

These are typical of commodity advances which 
have brought about increased living costs, and in the 
majority of cases they show an advance quite in 
keeping with the advances in the cost of raw mate- 
rials. The greatest advances, however, have been in 
the cost of labor. 

The newspapers are full of the wage demands 
being made by this, that and the other class of wage 
earners, and the differences between present demands 
and pre-war wages lead one to ask in all sincerity 
“What are we coming to?” ‘ 

Prof. W. I. King, of the University of Wisconsin, 
author of “Wealth and Income of the People of the 
United States,” claims that labor today gets 80 per 
cent. of the National income among all classes. 

This leaves to capital for rent, interest, profits, 
and for continued development, the remaining 20 per 
cent., and in many lines of industry there is no dis- 
guising the fact that the working man is willing to 
confiscate that 20 per cent. out of which must come 

rent, interest, profit, and business development, in 
order that he may get the entire income from indus- 
try in wages. 

To compare a few well-known trades, using the 
New York City Building Trades’ schedule : 


; Jan.,1914 Today 
Carpenters ap ee x $5.00 $6.50 
Cement and Concrete Masons.... 5.00 6.00 
Electrical Workers . 0.052... 4.80 6.00 
Stationary Engineers ........... 4.50 6.00 
Eee Re ahs a 5.00 8.00 
mis : ; 
deren Pe tete sees essen eeees 5.50 7-50 
Plumbers and Gas Fitters ....... 5.00 7.00 
Plumbers and Gas Fitters Jan. 1 ach 8.00 
PONE «04 ies chee cee Coe 4.00 6.00 





i TORS iid i. 6 850-0 te taeis 5-50 7.00 

Upnoleterers occ ceed cc conses 4.50 9.25 

Much of this increase has been brought about 
through the operation of labor unions in the expecta- 
tion that an increased wage would create improved 
living conditions, and it is freely stated that “here- 
after labor is to have a larger share of the industrial 
product,” if not to be actually in supreme control. 

In the steel industry, according to the report of 
the National City Bank of New York, “wages have 
been increased since 1914 about 130 per cent. The 
lowest amount of pay for unskilled inexperienced em- 
ployees in the United States Steel Corporation is 45 
sents “labor,” just as it is a mistake to refer to the 
employing class as “capital.” There are many em- 
ployers who know harder and more arduous labor 
than any employee on their staff, and there is such a 
multitude of wage earners outside of the Union class 
that this class cau in no sense represent wage earners 
as a whole. 

We concede to labor organizations a proper func- 
tion to protect the individual worker from the abuse 
of power by the employer, and to promote the welfare 
of a trade by just consideration of its deserts as com- 
pared with all other trades, but it is wrong to claim 
that the general advance in the position of wage 
earners has been due to labor organizations, because 
real zvages, by which is meant the purchasing power 
of wages, is only slightly affected by these organiza- 
tions. For instance, a single trade by being highly 
organized, may push its wages above the common 
level at the expense of the other members of the com- 
munity who for the most part are also working peo- 
ple, but if all wages are pushed up without an increase 
of production, the cost of living for everybody will 
rise and the purchasing power of wages will shrink 
in corresponding proportion. 

As a summary of present conditions and the 
causes contributing thereto, we can do no better than 
quote from the report of the Federal Council of Na- 
tional Defense after an investigation of conditions as 
thorough and as unprejudiced as can be made by any 
group of thoughtful men. 

Their finding states: 

“That the nation’s productive powers have not been 
fully utilized since the armistice. 

“That too few goods, notably the necessities of life, 
have been produced, and that even some of these goods 
have been withheld from the market, and therefore 
from the people. 

“That the high cost of living is due in part to una- 
voidable war-waste and increase of money and credit. 

“That there has been and is considerable profiteer- 
ing, intentional and unintentional. 

“The Council believes that the remedies for the situa- 


tion are: 
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“To produce more goods, and to produce them in 
proportion to the needs of the people. 

“To stamp out profiteering and stop unnecessary 
hoarding. 

“To enforce vigorously present laws and promptly 
to enact such further laws as are necessary to prevent 
and punish profiteering and needless hoarding. 

“To bring about better co-operation and method in 
distributing and marketing goods. 

‘To keep both producer and consumer fully informed 
as to what goods are needed and as to what supplies 
are available, so that production may anticipate the 
country’s demands. 

“Goods and not money are the means of life. Better 
standards of living are impossible without producing 
more goods. Man cannot consume what has not been 
produced. 

“At the war’s end our allies had desperate need of 
the essentials of life. We have had to share our 
resources with them, but this drain will gradually 
lessen. In so far as our shortage of goods is due to 
this cause we can well afford to be patient. 

“It is just as essential that we have patience with 
the economic situation here at homé. The process 
of production requires time. If production is rapidly 
in America when the results of present and future 
labor begin to appear. 

“Team work is imperative. It is just as essential 
between retailer, wholesaler, and producer, as it is 
between employer and employee. One group of pro- 
ducers cannot wait on another group. The manufac- 
turer, the farmer, the distributor must each immedi- 
ately assume his part of the burden and enter upon 
his task. The nation cannot afford curtailment of 
goods vital to the people. 

“On American business rests a grave reponsibility 
for efficient co-operation in bringing about full and 
proportionate production. On American labor rests 
an equally grave responsibility to attain maximum 
unit production and maintain uninterrupted distribution 
of goods if labor itself is not to suffer from further 
rises in the cost of living. 

“The entire nation—producer, distributor, and con- 
sumer alike—should return to the unity that won the 
war. Group interest and undue personal gain must 
give way to the good of the whole nation if the situa- 
tion is to be squarely met. 

“Our common duty now, fully as much as in the 
war, is to work and to save.” 





HE Stix, Baer & Fuller Dry Goods Co., St. Louis, 

have just negotiated the purchase of an entire 
city block on which their store is located. On the com- 
pletion of the new eleven-story extension at Seventh 
and Washington Avenues, the store will occupy the 
entire block. It is expected ready for next Fail. 
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ROGERS—M. H. Rogers, of the upholstery im- 
porting firm, sailed for Europe Thursday, September 
18 on the “Aquitania.” 

UPRIGHT—Louis Upright, President of the firm 
of Caro & Upright, San Francisco, has advised us 
that he will be in Philadelphia from Oct. 16 to 25 at 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, and in New York City 
from October 27 to November 15 at the Astor Hotel 
on his Fall and Spring buying trip. 

CARROLL—- Lieut. James B. Carroll of the E. 
L. Mansure Co. staff has been released from service 
and is back on the job. 

JONES—Mrs. Wheeler Jones, President of the 
Mountain Community, sailed on the Mauretania on 
October 2 for Italy, France and England in search of 
material and novelties for their studio shops. Mrs. 
Jones has just completed her work as Supervisor of 
Aides in Government Hospital No. 3, at Colonia, 
N. J. 

FINDLAY—Norman Findlay, of John Darling 
& Co., has just returned from a trip covering England, 
France, Belgium and Italy in the interest of his firm. 

CHARLES PRINS, for many years buyer for 
the drepery and art furniture department of the City 
of Paris Dry Goods Co., San Francisco, has left them 
to go into business for himself in the interior decorat- 
ing business at Eighteenth and Mission Streets, San 
Francisco. 

EK. M. PIERCE has succeeded Mr. Prins as buyer 
of draperies, etc. for the City of Paris Dry Goods Co., 
San Francisco. Mr. Pierce was for many years buyer 
ior L. Kreiss & Son, furniture and carpet house of 
San Francisco. George Kreiss is now buying the 
draperies for L. Kreiss & Son. 

I’. C. BESCH has succeeded Frank Beverly as 
buyer of draperies at Bare Bros. 

MR. WILKINS is in charge of the upholstery 
department at Bloomingdale Bros., 59th Street and 
Third Avenue. 

BRUNO LOEVY has been engaged by Loveman 
Bros., the New York manufacturers of drapery fab- 
rics to cover the Pacific Coast trade from Denver 
West. His line will include the registered trade- 
marked fabric, “Netquisette” a specialty of the firm. 
Mr. Loevy was formerly with Caro & Upright, San 
Francisco. 

W. E. BARR has been placed in charge of the 
drapery and rug department of the McDougall-South- 
wick Co., Seattle. 

F. W. CHNIEL, for many years buyer for the 
upholstery department at Tralheimer Bros., Richmond, 
Va., has resigned his position to become assistant to 
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J. T. Otto, of Miller & Rhoades, Inc., of that city. 

A. L. PORCH is in charge of the drapery de- 
partment of the Standard Furniture Co., Seattle. 

CARO & UPRIGHT, San Francisco, have 
opened a permanent Los Angeles office, at the Hay- 
ward Hotel, in charge of Irving Upright. 

J. L. GREY, formerly with the Tobey Furniture 
Co., Chicago, is now with Frederick & Nelson, Seattle, 
in the interior decorating department. 

GEORGE LARSON, head of the T. M. James 
Co., the window shade manufacturers, sailed for 
Europe October 2. 


CARO & UPRIGHT announce that the territory 
previously covered by Bruno Loevy will hereafter be 
covered by David Upright. 

EDWARD ROZEK has succeeded to the buy- 
srship of the upholstery department of Alexander 
H. Revel & Co., Chicago. He has been for many 
years employed as a salesman and assistant to 
i. L. Soettker. 


ARRY F. HAAS, of Joseph G. Darlington & Co., 
H report an increase in business averaging from 25 
to 100% more than last year or any previous season, 
notwithstanding the difficulty of obtaining jiabr.cs 
which very often leads to loss of sales. In their opin- 
ion the lack of fabrics has resulted in a decrease of 
the number of curtain and drapery orders on hand 
during this time of the year. 

Their increase in business is made up principally of 
furniture, lamps and shades, mirrors and novelties, 
and in the doing over of old work such as draperies 
and furniture. They anticipate the greatest Christ- 
mas business they have ever seen. 


Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
charge, One Dollar. In every case reyarded in strict confidence’ 
















DECORATIVE SALESMAN—Abraham and Straus, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., require a decorative salesman, one familiar 
with high grade home furnishing and who has had special 
training in handling fine draperies and curtains. Permanent 
positions with good salary, also bonus features. Apply by 
mail only, addressing Superintendent, Abraham and Straus, 
Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
I would like to hear from responsible men and women capable 
of placing fine Oriental rugs and carpets. Excellent stock 
to draw from, liberal terms. Correspondence invited. H. 
Michaelyan, 9 East Thirty-seventh Street, New York City. 
DESIGNER, young lady, experienced on lace curtains, pan- 
els, etc., desires connection with large lace concern. Ad- 
dress “Panels,” care Bossenberger, 540 West 159th Street, 
New York. 
SALESMAN thoroughly conversant with every detail of 
the upholstery business. Will consider a_ proposal 
offering opportunities commensurate with his qualifica- 
tions. Address “Qualifications”, care The Upholsterer. 
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YOUNG MAN, twenty-three, desires position with a lead- 
ing lace curtain or drapery house. Four years’ experience. 
Can prove ability, good references. Address “Ambitious,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
ANY CONCERN in New York or vicinity requiring the 
services of a drapery man, qualified to suggest plans and 
colors for interiors, to measure, estimate, and write specifi- 
cations, and to make quick pencil or detailed color sketches. 
If interested address “S. V. S.,” care The Upholsterer. 


HIGH CLASS DRAPERY WORK ROOM MANAGER, 

competent to handle fifty or seventy-five people, now em- 
ployed, but will consider propositions from high class firms. 
Address “High Class,’ care The Upholsterer. 


SUPERINTENDENT of upholstery and drapery workrooms 

at present with a first-class house, desires to make a 
change about the first of the year. Has thorough experience 
in executing large contracts and knows how to handle effi- 
ciently a large number of help. Address “Superintendent,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


SIDE LINE—Patented article for salesmen calling on awning 
trade. Ten to twenty dollars per day. Pulley Rope Guide 

Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 

BUYER for drapery and decorative department would like 
to make change. Can show results. Best reference. 

Address “BUYER” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED by one of Ohio’s largest department stores, ex- 

perienced curtain and drapery workman. One experienced 
in measuring and hanging good class of work. Applicants 
state age, experience and salary expected. Permanent position 
and good opportunity. Address “Workman,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 


WANTED FOR SALESMAN’S ROOM 


a drapery foreman and cutter. Applicant for 
above positions must be experienced. Splendid 
positions for right party. 

APPLY BY LETTER OR IN PERSON TO 


W. B. MOSES & SONS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





RUG AND DRAPERY BUYER of wide experience and 
demonstrated ability desires to make change January 1. 
If you are on the market for a man who knows how to 
build up a department to the required standard, investigate. 
New York interview. Address “Rugs,” care The Upholsterer. 
DESIGNER, interior decorator, high grade work, familiar in 
all branches pertaining to decorative art. Would accept 
position as head designer, with some progressive firm, cor- 
respondence solicited. Address “Designer,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
DRAPERY and RUG BUYER who has held present posi- 
tion for twelve years, with best store in city of 175,000 
inhabitants desires to make a change. Now buying rugs 
and draperies, and managing workroom. Best of refer- 
ences. Address “Drapery and Rugs,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN wanted for selling fielted cotton for upholster- 
ers and mattress makers. Apply New York Metallic Bed- 
stead Co., 184 Pacific Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
FOR SALE—Upholsterer’s store and shop in Newark, N. J. 
Large custom trade in furniture, draperies and awnings. 
Own delivery. A good buy for an ambitious man. Address 
“Buy,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—MERITORIOUS LINE in upholstery trimmings, 
drapery or furnishings for Pacific Coast territory, Denver 
west, on commission, by salesman with good following in 
this territory. Best references. Address “A-1 Representa- 
tive,” care The Upholsterer. 
TRAVELING SALESMAN WANTED to carry lace scrim 
and marquisette curtains as side line in mid-West and 
East. Good commission. Address “Sales,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
WANTED—A MANUFACTURER’S or jobber’s account 
to sell upholstery and drapery buyers lace curtains, yard 
goods, scrims, marquisettes, etc., to represent line in the 
State of Texas and the South West. Address “South West,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—Young lady as an assistant buyer in an uphols- 
tery department in a large city in Ohio. Must have pre- 
vious experience in these lines. Answer by letter only, 
stating experience and salary wanted, c/o Jas. T. Leonard 
& Co., Inc., 141 Madison Avenue, New York. 
WELL ESTABLISHED COMMISSION HOUSE desires 
agency for small mill making yarn dyed (all cotton or silk 
and cotton mixed) madras piece goods. Prompt monthly 
settlements made. Address “Upholsteries,” Box 133, Essex 
Street Post Office, Boston, Mass. 
YARN DYED COLORED MADRAS—Mill Agency cover- 
ing whole country will purchase for cash entire output 
small mill making this fabric, and similar upholstery mate- 
rials. Address “Colored Madras,” care The Upholsterer. 
FURNITURE SALESMAN.—High grade furniture sales- 
man wanted with good selling experience. In applying 
give qualifications and training, age, salary wanted and confi- 
dential references. Robert Keith Furniture & Carpet Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
DRAPERY SALESMAN.—Capable drapery salesman wanted 
with experience in selling best retail trade. In applying 
state age, training, experience, qualifications, salary wanted, 
also references which will be treated confidential. Robert 
Keith Furniture and Carpet Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
WANTED.—WURZBURGS of Grand Rapids, Michigan, re- 
quire a manager of their upholstery and drapery sections. 
All applications treated confidentially. In first letter give 
full details, including salary expected. 


LIVE WIRE SALESMAN aggressive and conscientious, 
capable of handling big buyers open for proposition after 
December 31. Known by upholstery and furniture buyers 
between Utica and Omaha. Twelve years with present em- 
ployer. Propositions from responsible houses only consid- 
ered. Details by appointment. Address “Aggressive,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED DRAPERY MAN who can 
take charge of sewing room where best of workmanship 
is essential. Apply with references, Gallup, Inc., 915 St. 
Charles, New Orleans, La. 
WANTED—BY SOUTHERN DECORATOR, | salesman 
experienced in securing and executing high class decorative 
contracts. This is an excellent opening for man of good 
judgment, aggressiveness and selling ability who is familiar 
with all phases of interior furnishings. Write fully about 
yourself. Address “Southern Decorator,” care The Uphols- 
terer. 
WANTED to buy second-hand power blower. One with 
blower on top preferred with or without motor. Walter 
F. Yost, DeKalb and Airy Streets, Norristown, Pa. 
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For any further information, address Clifford & Lawton, 373 Fourth Ave., Telephone Madison Square 6783 





Upholstery & Drapery Manufacturers 


Abbott, A. Theo. & Co., Wayne Junc., Philadelphia (Stuyvesant 2545). . 

Baldwin Mfg. Co., Philadelphia (Madison Square 2791) 

Bennett & Aspden Co., Philadelphia (Gramercy 6960) 

Bromley Mfg. Co., 141 5th Ave. (Gramercy 3787) 

Rrooks & Son Co., Geo., Philadelphia (Gramercy 6712) 

Brook Bros. & Dean, Ltd., London, Eng 

pasteatee Fred & Co. ‘ Inc. oe bau ocuioney (Spring 2628) .. 
Caro & U pright, San Francisco 

Chase, L. C., & Co., 315 4th Ave. (Gramercy 1276) 

Cheney Bros., 4th Ave. and 18th St. (Stuyvesant 780) 

Claflins, Incorporated, 224 Church St. (Worth 4780) 

Derk, Joseph & Co., Wayne Junction, Philadelphia 

Dexter Mills, 910 Broadway, (Gramercy 157) 

Dupont Fabrikoid Co (Vanderbilt 3700), Wilmington, Del 

Duratex Co., Newark, N. J 

Elms & Sellon, 906 Broadway (Gramercy 3408) 

Fairclough & Gold, Inc., Boston (Stuyvesant 2549) 

Feldstein, Chas. H. Co., Inc., Philadelphia 

Field, Marshall &Co. Chicago (Farragut 2000) 

Flambeau Shop, Inc., 7 E. 39th St. (Vanderbilt 3280) 

Hubert, Moulton & Co., Inc., 43 E. 19th St. (Gramercy 988)........... 

Javan Studios, 309, 5th Ave. (Madison Square 2157) 

Leonard-Henry Co., 41 Union Square (Stuyvesant 4000) 

Lewis, Robert Co., Bridesburg, Philadelphia (Stuyvesant 4000) 

Loveman Bros., 892 Broadway (Gramercy 157) 

Moss Rose Mfg. Co., Philadelphia (Gramercy 4357) 

Orinoka Mills, 18th St. and 4th Ave. (Stuyvesant 4152) 

Pearson & Co., Fred, 95 Madison Ave. (Madison Square 1830) 

Penn Tapestry Co., Glen Riddle, Pa. (Stuyvesant 4000) 

Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Philadelphia (Gramercy 9) 

Ritchie, R. J. & R. Co., Frankford, Pa 

Rousmaniere, Williams & Co., Boston (Franklin 2625) 

Royle, Geo. & Co., Frankford, Pa (Stuyvesant 3681). . 

Ryer & Cashel, 11 E. 22d St. (Gramercy 5968)........ 

Schwehm’'s, John M. Sons, Philadelphia 

Sea Island Mills, 53 Worth St., (Franklin 561) 

Stead & Miller Co., Philadelphia (Gramercy 2540) 

Zenith Mills, Pliladelphia (Madison Square 2525) 


Madras, Crete, Etc. 


Billwiller Bros., 315 4th Ave. (Gramercy 1392) 

Bromley Mfg. Co., 141 5th Ave. (Gramercy 3787) 

Caro & Upright, San Francisco 

Carter, E. C. & Son, 120 W. 32d St. (Farragut 5183) 
Emden & Wormser, "242 4th Ave. (Gramercy 4767) 
Haughton & Lee, 16 W. 39th St. (Greeley 6069) 

Jamieson, Alex. & Co. . 5th Ave., B'way at 2Ist St. (Gramercy 6310)... 
Lewis, Rob’t Co., Bridesburg, Phila. (Stuyvesant 

Loveman Bros., 906 Broadway (Gramercy 157) 

Miller Bros., 170 Sth Ave. (Gramercy 112),.... 

Montague & Co., Inc., 35 E. 21st St. .... 

Morton Bros., Darvel, Scotland (Gramercy 112) 

Moss Rose Mfg. Co., Philadelphia (Graimercy 4357) 
Orinoka Mills. 18th St. and 4th Ave. (Stuyvesant 4152) 
Quaintance, W. B _, 440 Fourth Ave. (Madison Square 4624)... 
Ritchie, R. J. & R. Co., Frankford, Pa 

Ryer & Cashel, 11 E. 22d St. (Gramercy 5968) 

Schiff & Co., David, 29 E. 19th St., (Gramercy 3783) 

Stead & Miller Co., Philadelphia (Gramercy 2540) 

Wilson, P. K. & Son, 132 5th Ave. (Chelsea 7800) 
Witcombe. McGeachin & Co., 20 W. 37th St. (Greeley 236) 
Zenith Mills, Philadelphia (Madison Square 2525)... . 


Cretonnes 


Rutterfield, Fred & Co., Inc., 725 Broadway (Spring 2628) 
Caro & Upright, San Francisco 

Claflins, Incorporated, 224 Church St. (Worth “stead 

Elms & Sellon, 906 Broadway (Gramercy 3408).. 

Fairclough & Gold, Inc., Boston (Stuyvesant 2549) . 

Field, Marshall & Co., Chicago (Farragut 2000, 

Graffin & Dolson, 132 Madison Ave. (Madison Square 3046) 
Hubert, Moulton & Co., Inc., 43 E. 19th St. (Gramercy 988) 
Jamieson & Co., Alex., 5th Ave. .» Broadway at 21st St. enneney 6310) 
Johnson & Fauliner, N. Union Square (Stuyvesant 4850). 
Lee, Artur H., & Sons, Ltd., 2 W. 47th St. (Bryant 6861) 
Lee, Behrens & Co., Inc., 114 Sth Ave. (Chelsea 3862) 
Loeb & Schoenfeld Co., 27 W. 23d St. (Gramercy 507) 
Loveman Bros., 892 Broadway (Gramercy 157) 

Miller Bros., 170 5th Ave. (Gramercy 112) 

Montague & Co.. Inc. 35 E. 2ist St. 

Rousmaniere, Williams & Co., Boston (Franklin 2625) .. 
Schiff & Co., David, 29 E. 19th St. (Gramercy 3783) 
Schneider’s Sons & Co., Peter, 20 E. 20th St. — 3773) 
Schumacher & Co., F., 5 W. 37h St. (Greeley 3485 

Sea Island Mills, 53 Worth St., Franklin 561) 

Stroheim & Romann, 242 4th t(e. (Gramercy 5047) 

Thorp & Co., J. H., 4th Ave., & 19th St. (Gramercy 4330) 
Witcombe, McGeachin & Co., 20 W. 37th St. (Greeley 236) 
Woods, Joseph W. & Sons, 56 Worth St. (Worth 7782) 


Lace-Curtain Specialties 


Billwiller Bros., 315 4th Ave. (Gramercy 1392) 
Bromley Mfg. Co., 141 Sth Ave. (Gramercy 3787) 
Brooklyn Curtain Works, Inc., 242 4th Ave. (Gramercy 1289). : 
Caro & Upright, San Sagan Tele eidaneg eaeraa ey atlie A 
Carter, E. C. & Son, 120 W. 32d St. (Farragut 5183) 
Chester Lace Mills, 1182 Broadway (Madison = es ae ae 
Claflins Incorporated, 224 Church St. (Worth 
Conquest, John W., Boston, Mass. (Gramercy Fe00) 
Criterion Decorative Co., Inc., Philadelphia (Stuyvesant 4000) 
Emden & Wormser, 242 “4th Ave. (Gramercy 4767) 
Fairclough & Gold, Inc., Boston (Stuyvesant 2549) ................. P 
Field & Co., Marshall, Chicago (Farragut 2000) 
Glaenzer et Cie, 33 W. 34th St. (Greeley 6365) 
Haughton & Lee, 16 W. 39th St. (Greeley 6069) 
Heim, S. W. & Co., 33 E. 2ist St. (Gramercy 877) 
Hubert, Moulton & Co., Inec., 43 E. 19th St. (Gramercy 988). . 
Jamieson, Alex. & Co., 5th Ave. ., B’way, at 21st St., (Gramercy 6310). 
Loeb & Schoenfeld Co., 27 W. 23d St. (Gramercy 507) 
Lowenfels, B. & Co., 38 Cooper Square (Spring 4170) 
McMahon, Cremins & Worthington, Inc., 404 4th Ave. (Mad. Sq, 7778). 
Manchester Mills, 13 E. 22nd St., (Gramercy 2360) 
Meyer, H. F. & Co., 40 E. 22d St. (Gramercy 795) 
Miller, Wm. R., Milwaukee, Wisc., (Gramercy 1289) 
Morse & Sprinkle, Inc., 215 4th Ave. (Stuyvesant 3899) 
Moskowitz Bros., 12 E. 22d St. ar seg a 778) 
National Decorative Co, Inc., Camden, N. J 
Neumaier, Eugene & Co., 3 W. 18th St. (Chelsea 3866) 
New England Curtain Co., Fitchburg, Mass. (Gramercy 1289) 
Patching, John F. & Co.. 20 E. 20th St. (Gramercy 2785) 
Patchogue- Plymouth Mills Corp., 1115 Broadway (Farragut 9270).... 
Pingston, W. J. & Co., 115 E. 23d St. (Gramercy 2392) 
Pollitz, Le Fort & Keon, Philadelphia (Gramercy 2697) 
Popper, Jos., 131 E. 23d St. (Gramercy 2791) 
Seeeaeeen, w. B.. 440 4th Ave. (Madison Square 4624) 
Ries, E. & Co., 110 5th Ave. (Chelsea 3354) 
Rousmaniere, Williams & Co., Boston (Franklin 2625) 
Royal Curtain Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. (Stuyvesant 4000) 
Saubiac, B. & Son, 19 E. 24th St. (Madison Square 1843) 
Schiff & Co., David, 29 E. 19th St., (Gramercy 3783) 
Scranton Lace Co.. 212-5Sth Ave., (Madison Square 4208) 
Sea Island Mills, 53 Worth .. (Franklin 561) 
Shapiro & Son, 928 Broadway, (Gramercy 1776) 
Staheli, Rietmann & Co., 9 E. 20th St. (Gramercy 1887) 
Sturmer, Jacob, 29 East 22d St. (Gramercy 5696) 
Sturzenneger & Tanner, 105 5th Ave. (Stuyvesant 5522) 
Wilkes-Barre Lace Mfg. Co., 212 5th Ave. (Madison Square 6557) 
Wilson, P. K. & Son, 432 Sth Ave. (Chelsea 7800) 
Window Decorative ‘Works, Clevelan 
Witcombe, McGeachin & Co., 20 W. 37th St. (Greelev 236) 
Woods, Joseph W. & Sons Co., 56 Worth St. (Worth 7782) 
Zenith Mills, Philadelphia (Madison Square 2525) 


Importers and Jobbers 


Altman & Co.. B., 5th Ave, and 34th St. (Murray Hill 7000) 
Burch, A. F. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich 

Caro & Upright, San Francisco 

Carvalho Brothers, 11 W. 39th Street (Vanderbilt ae - 
Claflins Incorporated, 224 Church St. (Worth 4780) .. 

Field, Marshall & Co., Chicago (Farragut 2000). .: 
Glaenzer et Cie., 33 W. 34th St. (Greeley 6365) 

Hémance, Nicolas, 225 5th Ave. (Madison Square 6328) 
Johnson & Faulkner, N. Union Square (Stuyvesant 4850) 
Lee, Arthur H. & Sons, Ltd., 2 W. 47th St. (Bryant 6861) 
Lee, Behrens & Co., Inc., 114 5th Ave. (Chelsea 3862) 
Quaintance, W. B., 440 4th Ave. (Madison Square 4624) 
Schiff Co., David, 29 E. 19th St., (Gramercy 3783) 
Schneider's, Peter, Sons & Co., 20 E. 20th St. Same 3773) 
Schumacher. F. & Co., 5 W. 37th St. (Greeley 3 pensecte 

Soy Kee & Co., 7 and 9 Mott St. (Worth 233). . 

Stroheim 3 Romann, 242 4th Ave. (Gramercy 5047). 
Thorp, J. H. & Co., 4th Ave. and 19th St. (Gramercy 4330) 
Witcomhe, McGeachin & Co. ,20 W. 37th St. (Greeley 236) 
Wolf & Sons, Philadelphia 


Fringes, Trimmings and Rope Portiéres 
Bernhard, Morris Co., 18 W. 18th St. (Chelsea 1933) 
Brooks & Son Co., Geo., Philadelphia (Gramercy 6712) 
Brook Bros, & Dean, London, Eng 
Hensel Silk Mfg. Co , 1011-15 Diamond St., Philadelphia 
Lincoln Mfg. Co., 36 E. 20th St. (Gramercy 3443) 
Maag, Edward, 46 W. 23d St. (Gramercy 5234) 
Mansure, E. Co., Chicago (Stuyvesant 1201) 
Oehrle Bros. Co., Inc., Philadelphia (Stuyvesant 4000) 
Rosenberg. W. J. Co.. 42 E. 20th St. (Gramercy 2920) 
Walliser, H. F. Co., Chicago (Stuyvesant 4000) 
Weinberg, C. & Co., 27 W. 23d St. (Gramercy 3470) 


Designers 


Ivory, Jessie L., 220 E. 41st St., (Vanderbilt 1723) 
Kahrmann & Scholle, 315 5th Ave., (Madison Square 2410) 








